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“Lives of Great Men All Remind Us—” 


An Editorial 


men have existed in America, and do still. For in 

this short month not only George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln were born, but Roger Williams, 
Peter Cooper, Horace Greeley, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, Susan B. Anthony, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Joseph Jefferson, Winslow 
Homer, Thomas A. Edison, Elihu Root, and many 
others. With all the the changing estimates that a 
“new biography” have brought, these men and women 
are still great as human beings. Washington and Lin- 
coln have not tarnished with the years, and it is for- 
tunate for America that we can 
still think of them with undimin- 
ished pride. 

Though his examples were 
drawn from other times and na- 
tions, Carlyle had such men as 
these before him in his Heroes 
and Hero Worship, when he 
struck off his famous theory that 
“the history of the world is but 
the biography of great men writ 
large.” Modern science and de- 
mocracy have treated old Carlyle 
pretty roughly. We see now that 
underlying social forces are more 
important than “heroes.” Never- 
theless, the dyspeptic sage had 
the germ of a great truth when he cried: “Find me 
the true Koenning (which means in Saxon “one who 
can”), the King, the Able Man, and he has a divine 
right over me!” 


Pe es nv is a constant reminder that great 


If we were to write a prescription for what ails 
America today, it might well take the form of the 
“classified” column: 

WANTED: As many all-around men and women as 
can possibly be developed in every part of America. 
Price no object. Apply in person to your own Con- 
science. 


Right away you are asking, “What do you mean 
by ‘all-around men and women’?” Well, we mean ex- 
actly what you mean, when you’re looking at a fellow 
trying out for the team, and you say, “He’s got the 
stuff!’ You mean he has that balanced combination 
of general vigor, hard muscles, light feet, sure hands, 
alert attention, persistence, courage, team-play, and 
instinct for doing the right thing at the right time that 





> YAll-around 
= Men and 
Women: 


makes a football genius. Without that basic stuff, he 
will never be a football player. What this country needs 
most—or any other first-class society—is adequacy in 
its human units. Adequate people have health, intelli- 
gence, self-control, tolerance, initiative, and willingness 
to cooperate with others, to bear more than their share 
of responsibility, to play their part in every collective 
enterprise. Adequate people are all-around people. So 
were Washington and Lincoln. 

Such people were not formerly found in breadlines. 
Many are now, through no fault of their own. But if 
they have no jobs, all-around men have enough re- 

sources inside themselves to be 

armored against some of the 
worst devils of unemployment. 

They have learned and regularly 

exercise some forms of manual} . 

skill, some crafts, arts, hobbies, 

and out-door sports. They have 
some soul-saving mental interests 
in reading, study, the enjoyment 
of music, or of nature. They have 

a fair understanding of the uni- 
, verse around them—of what 
‘-makes the wheels go, of the earth 

end the stars and the energies 

they contain. They have some in- 
sight into other men and women, 
the laws of psychology and the 
motives that lie behind action. They have a realistic 
idea of what kind of a country this is, of international 
affairs, and of the neighborhood they live in. They find 
some useful “outside” activity in the community. They 
know enough to cast an intelligent vote, and they do it. 


They have a few permanent, dependable friendships, 
and these they guard jealously but without possessive- 
ness. They treat the other sex with diguity, but with 
comradeship. They do not ape or envy people who are 
wealthier or more ostentatious than themselves. They 
know how to relax once in a while—to bury themselves 
in sheer nonsense—for they never make the mistake of 
taking themselves too seriously. They do not try to run 
other peoples’ lives, but they stand by in an emergency. 
Finally, they have a set of working values which mean 
the same thing in their outward, everyday lives as on 


Sunday. 


These people are the salt of the earth. We can never 
have too many of them. 
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The Literature of the Southwest 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


=SSHE literature of the Southwest 
is comparatively new. It does not 
look back three centuries as does 
the literature of New England, 
but to that time along in the middle of 
the Nineteenth Century after the in- 
satiable pioneer had sought for wider 
boundaries in the heart of the West. 
Before this time, the purchase of 
Louisiana in 18038, the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition up the Missouri, and 
even the unsuccessful Freeman Expe- 
dition against the Spanish holdings in 
Texas and Mexico had succeeded in 
opening up three great highways. 
The days of the Santa Fe Trail be- 
gan with the expeditions of William 
Becknell, Missourian, whose horses 
clumped along the route that quickly 
became the standard one from the 
Missouri River to Santa Fe. Stories of 
fabulous riches began to spring up, of 
mines and buried treasure, as the pro- 
cession of prairie schooners came 
nearer and nearer to the Pacific Coast. 
Reports came back of the wealth of 
the California Valleys. On horseback, 
in Conestoga wagons, afoot, gold- 
seekers pushed overland toward the’ 


mines. By the close of 1848, nine thou- “5 


sand people, probably more, had taken 


up the hunt for gold. Early in 1849, .’ 


The mining camps were noted for 
their roughness and lack of civil law. 
There were no jails; hanging persis- 
tent offenders seemed the only con- 
venient means of disposing of them. 
Murder and horse-stealing were capi- 
tal offenses and sometimes, as the 
safety of the community demanded it, 
hastily gathered miners’ courts gave 
death sentences for other crimes. Out 
of materials such as these grew a most 
sensational literature. Such writers as 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and O. 
Henry pictured the uncouth miners, 
the gamblers, the melodramatic situa- 
tions that arose in such a lawless land. 
A more detailed discussion of these 
writers will be given in an article fea- 
turing the literature of California and 
the Pacific Coast. 

The romantic history of the Santa 
Fe Trail offers itself for stories yet to 
come. There could be tales of the ap- 
proach through eight hundred miles of 
shadeless plain and desert, oppressed 
by blazing heat and clouds of dust to 
the “fogzbidden city”—Santa Fe. Cer- 
tainly, »«story -cpuld be built around 


.. Thomas James who, atthe risk of his 
Jife, pushed: through the hostile-.‘Co- 
‘ manche Couhtry to Santa Fe: His 
- book, tubished, in 1846, Three Years 


emigrants from at least twenty states- - Among: the; Ind ans and: Mezicans, was 


began to assemble in Texas towns. 
Before January was done, the wagon 
trains were under way. Companies 
struck out across Mexico to the port 
of Mazatlan just below the Gulf of 
California, whence they took ship for 
San Francisco. Some, leaving Texas, 
took the trail through Guadalupe Pass 
in southeastern Arizona and followed 
the wagon road made by the Mormon 
Battalion in the Mexican War from 
the Rio Grande to San Diego. Other 
emigrants crossed 
northern Mexico 
from the Pima In- 
dian villages in 
Arizona, and fol- 
lowed Gila Trail. 










From a drawing 
by Diego 
Rivera 





almost ‘immediately suppressed, why 
no one knows. Equally colorful is the 
story of William Becknell, who had 
the honor of being the first American 
trader to reach Santa Fe; of the tra- 
ditions of old Spain strangely persis- 
tent through the years; of sandal-shod 
padres, clad in black; of David Merri- 
wether, appearing first in the role of 
ragged prisoner, then returning as 
American governor; of Susan Magof- 
fin; of Dona Tula; of Kit Carson, 
“slight of stature, eagle-eyed”; of 
Mexicans, Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
Missourians, New Englanders, all 
drawn by the same magnet. 


The book which comes nearest to 
presenting the regional history of this 
period in story form is J. Frank 
Dobie’s Coronado’s Children, in which 
he relates the legends of the lost mines 
of northern Mexico, Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Mr. Dobie says: 


Nearly four hundred years ago, a 
Spaniard, named Coronado, led the first 


expedition of white men into what is now 
territory of the United States. He was in 
search of wealth as fabulous as ever daz- 
zled the imagination of man—the Seven 
Cities of Cibola. The houses in these cities, 
report said, had doors paneled with’ gold 
and studded with precious gems that 
flashed in the sun. Coronado found the 
Seven Cities, but they proved to be noth- 
ing more than a collection of hovels and 
caves inhabited by the Zuni Indians. 

Coronado returned and told his tale 
of defeat. His defeat was almost immedi- 
ately forgotten. The golden dreams that 
lured him and other conquistadores, also, 
lived on, multiplied, and took on a thou- 
sand forms that are today interwoven with 
the whole history of the Southwest. Almost 
every old ranch, trail, fort, mission, and 
prominent landmark of this Southwest has 
its story of treasure or lost mine. Indians, 
Spaniards, miners, cowboys, robbers, 
freighters, trail drivers, homesteaders—the 
whole aggregation of vivid figures that 
trod the land while it was fresh and mys- 
terious—enter the tales. The people who 
tell these stories and follow the lure are 
truly descendants of Coronado. I call them 
“Coronado’s children.” 

One of the most interesting of these 
legends is that of the Arizona desert 
where “millions of gold nuggets” once 
discovered by a Mexican girl, lost in 
a sand-storm, lie buried forever. 

In the desert the hot winds blow and 
the sands shift and there is never a travel- 
er’s track but is blown away. The skeletons 
out there, buried so deep one day and ex- 
posed so bare and naked the next, tell no 
stories, write no epilogue. Only be sure of 
this: What the sands uncover one day, 
they will cover again the next. And the 
desert rat (prospector) says what they 
cover, they will also uncover—some day. 

The book tells also of Lost Ranger’s 
Gold, Grizzly Billis Mine, of the 
“richest land vein in America,” of 
Lafitte’s chest. 

Out of her years in the Southwest, 
Mary Austin has given us several col- 
lections of legends of the desert and 
of Indian life: The Land of Little 
Rain, The Basket Woman, and Lost 
Borders. From Lost Borders comes 
the tale of “The Last Antelope,” an 
absorbing chronicle of friendship be- 
tween “Little Pete” and a wild crea- 
ture of the forest. Willa Cather’s 
Death Comes for the Archbishop gives 
vivid pictures of this locality, and one 
section from The Professor’s House— 
“The Forgotten City”—is enough of 
a unit to stand as a short story. 

Outstanding stories written by 
authors who make the Southwest their 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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A Story of the White Bean Cs 
By MARY AUSTIN 


==HE first time I met him, said the 

engineer of Socorro Float, who 

told me this story, was on the 

trail called Jornada del Muerte, 
Journey of Death, which sure is well 
named. And that’s an odd sort of co- 
incidence when you come to think of 
it. Jornada del Muerte is the only 
passable trail from Sonora to the Cali- 
fornia Gulf, and in the whole two 
hundred miles there are only two cer- 
tain places where a man can find 
water. I was about all in myself when 
I reached the Tinajas Altas, and 
found this Papago Kid, as we after- 
ward called him, camping alongside 
of it. 

He’d had a bad fall making the first 
stage of the journey, and all the water 
his cracked canteen would hold 
wouldn’t have kept a gopher’s tongue 
from going black between there and 
Yuma. But there he was with his grub 
sack nearer empty than even yet I 
like to remember, but quite comfort- 
able in his mind because he had begun 
to feel me come about the time I must 
have been sagging over Two Angels 
Dip twelve hours earlier. He said he 
had felt me there, and again at Cabeza 
de Torro, which is a way of talking I 
have noticed in men whose work keeps 
them loose in the open, as if they 
spread themselves with an odd kind of 
certainty over a great deal more ter- 
ritory than a man can actually cover 
with his five senses. But the Papago 
Kid .... 


No, he wasn’t a Papago. Irish. 
Black Irish from New Jersey. I’ve no 
doubt he was descended from kings 
and his people at home had a banshee, 
but all that was left of his Irish in- 
heritance was the touch of mysticism 
and the incurable youth that started 
everybody calling him “Kid” as soon 
as the knew him. He told me his 
name once, but it is as “the Kid” we 
always spoke of him. “Papago” was 
added because of a kind of jealous 
infatuation he had for the country that 
is as lovely as a woman and has all a 
woman’s trick of looking soft as sum- 
mer and being utterly ruthless. Also 
there was a girl over toward Como- 
babi—but that came afterward. 

Naturally I took the Kid into Yuma 
with me and paid myself for it by 


- ps 








Beans, mesquite, mesas, and sand- 
storms—these are the outward signs 
of the great Southwest country. But the 
poetry of its scented blossom time, its 
sunsets, its childlike Indians, and the 
Wanderlust of the open road—these 
were the things that "got" the Papago 
Kid, these and the lack of a lung. Mary 
Austin has lived herself into the life of 
the desert until she feels in her bones 
the primitive "American rhythm." 








lecturing him in a fatherly kind of 
way for roaming around reckless in a 
country that even the buzzards 
abandon. 

“One of these days, Kid,” I told 
him, “you'll be lying down between 
water holes and you won’t get up 
again, and then what?” 

“Oh, then, my soul will go marchin’ 
on,” he flipped. “I was on my way,” 
he said, “to see the palo verde bloom 
around Tumummoc. I don’t doubt I’d 
have made it.” 

Somehow the country is like that; 
gets a grip on you that’s stronger than 
anything living, stronger than death 
MOYDE . .s « 

Well . . . I left the Kid at Yuma 
waiting for a train to take him back 
to Tucson in time for the palo verde. 
He had a little money, he told me, that 
came to him regularly, but I never 
found that he used it for any purpose 
but taking him from place to place in 
a country too big for any man to get 
around in satisfaetorily on his own 
feet. For the little that he needed to 
live on—and it was little enough—he 
would tie up for a job of work for a 
few weeks or months at some of the 
mines. That was how I ran into him 
again at Quijotoa where I was clean- 
ing up a lot of old tailings. He stayed 
with me the whole of one fall and 
winter, and I’d have given him any- 
thing in reason to keep him on, for the 
kid was the sort of company a man 
grows to hanker for when he is set 
down beside a hole in the ground years 
on end, a day and a half from any- 
where in particular. He was better 
educated than the common run of min- 
ing men, and had read extensively the 
oddest, most unrelated things. He told 
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me he was quite alone, had been 
brought up by a maiden aunt who had 
died when he was about seventeen—it 
was from what she had left him that 
his remittance came—and that a year 
or two after her death a weakness of 
his lungs had developed. This had 
brought him to the West and the open, 
to Ashfork to be exact, and from there 
he had worked across between the Rio 
Grande and the Colorado, as far north 
as the Canon de Chelly and south 
pretty much all over Sonora. 

If you think that you have seen the 
West—lI tell you it was the Kid’s peep- 
show! For a matter of ten years noth- 
ing worth seeing went on in it, but 
waited until he had arrived from Mesa 
Verde or Indio or Chilchilicalli, for 
the curtain to go up. 

I am a practical man, and an engi- 
neer. I deal with material things, and 
materials the most stubborn and irre- 
ducible, ores and raw metals and the 
solid matrix of the earth. But I ended 
by believing that the Kid had a special 
faculty for knowing what was, at any 
given moment, going on in any one of 
the places he loved. 

“I’m feelin’ the day at Oraibi,” he 
would say. “The peach orchards at the 
foot of the third mesa will be bustin’ 
out to bloom.” Or, “You'll overlook 
my bein’ late with the balance sheets, 
Mr. Strangworth, but there’s a wind 
turnin’ up the undersides of the sage 
beyond Tumummoc, white, like the 
feet of a girl under green water.” It 
didn’t in the least matter that it was 
three or five days to the place he’d 
been mooning about. And when the 
spell was on him to take the road, 
there was nothing would keep him. I 
know because I tried once, when I was 
fearfully short-handed, holding back 
his wages on one excuse or another. 
He filled up his grub sack from my 
stores one night, and the next morn- 
ing all I found was a note saying 
where I could send his pay check. 

He visited me several times at Qui- 
jotoa, staying from three to five 
months at a time, and when I was 
managing the Silver Lead in the Santa 
Catalinas, he turned up again. It was 
there that he fell in with Red Morgan. 

Red was plain hobo. Drink and a 
general distrust of all forms of indus- 
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try had reduced him to a state in 
which he had lost control of his life 
to the chance of the hour. He would 
hire himself out to get money for drink 
—atrocious aguadiente the Greasers 
smuggled in to him—and drink until 
he was fired. Then he would drift on 


to the next mine or the next camp as" 


the case might be, and begin all over. 
He was strong as an ox, and for that 
sort of man, sympathetic; and he had 
the remnants of an inherited refine- 
ment. I shouldn’t wonder, indeed, if 
he had come from social strata a little 
above that of the Kid’s, and had taken 
to bumming through being naturally 
deficient in the capacity for self-direc- 
tion. At any rate they struck up the 
sort of relationship that one finds oc- 
casionally between a boy and an own- 
erless pup. The Kid did about as he 
pleased with Morgan, and Morgan 
groveled and came back for more. 

The Kid, who just naturally hated 
drunkenness the way the Irish do hate 
it when they don’t take to it like ducks 
to water, used regularly to banish Red 
from his society when the drinking 
bouts would begin. Then Morgan 
would weep in his cups and insist that 
between friends there should be com- 
plete personal autonomy. Finally he 
would discover that the Kid had taken 
the road without him and he would 
set out, half sober, his tongue literally 
hanging out with anxiety to find him 
and be taken on again. 

I suspect that Morgan’s abounding 
health and physical energy was one of 
the bonds between them. Probably he 
knew more of his friend’s own weak- 
ness in that direction than the rest of 
us, for with all his bitter tirades 
against the Kid’s misuse of him, I 
never heard Red complain of what we 
all knew to be the case, that he carried 
not only their primitive camp outfit, 
but often, in addition to his own, the 
Kid’s blanket. Except to tell me that 
the infection which had driven him 
west in the first place, had been com- 
pletely healed, the Kid never talked 
of his ailment. But it had left him 
practically with only one lung, and 
more than ordinarily sensitive to alti- 
tude sickness. Anyway, for one reason 
or another, this oddly assorted pair 
kept together for the better part of 
six years, dropping in on us when 
they were hard up, or occasionally, I 
like to believe, because the Kid really 
enjoyed a chin with me. 


He had worked out quite a philoso- 
phy of life in his travels, but he grew 
more and more silent concerning the 
things he saw in them, so that it was 
really from Red Morgan that we 
heard about the girl at Comobabi. I 
don’t know if the girl comes into this 
story, I don’t really know. However, 
it’s to find out the rights of the story 


that I’m telling it at all. Maybe when 
I am through you'll know. 


Papagueria is a wonderful country 
. white bean country! It begins 
about the Gila river and the Rio Santa 
Cruz, and goes indefinitely south into 
Sonora. From San Zavier del Bac to 
Quitovaquita, it is about a hundred 
and twenty miles in an air line. Up one 
side and down the other of the great 
edgewise ranges, it’s farther than a 
well man can travel in a week. In be- 
tween there are lovely valleys where 
the ground is yielding under foot, the 
foliage or the palo verde is delicate 
as a woman’s hair, and the air is soft 
against the skin like veils. It is a blue 
country, blue and white, white clouds 
and white sand, with all the ranges 
melting into the blueness, and.the pale 
greens turning to blue in the shadows. 
There’s bisnaga, that’s barrel cactus, 
and great marching suhauros and 
feathery mesquite with hundred-year- 
old twisted trunks. By the time you 
get past Robles Pass into one of those 
little villages where time goes by as 
still as the drift of foam on a wave, 
you don’t wonder they called them- 
selves the People of the Bean. I 
give you my word that the bean, with 
its broad, quiet leaves, its white scent- 
ed blossoms above them, and its deli- 
cately inquiring tip, is a beautiful, a 
magical plant. There’s corn there and 
melons, quail calling the mesquite, and 
rest. 


The girl was the daughter of the 
head man in one of their villages. He’d 
squatted on one of those little water 
sinks like some old sheik on an oasis, 
and between his beans and a few head 
of stock he’d picked up, he was pretty 
well fixed for that country. The Kid 
used to drop in on him every so often, 
and once they nursed him through one 
of his bad spells, so that it came per- 
fectly natural, when the girl fell in 
love with him, for the old capitan to 
make an offer of her and her affection 
to the Papago Kid, at one of their 
big eats in the presence of all the 
company. By all accounts the Kid 
must have been horribly embarrassed, 
trying to get out of it and at the same 
time save the girl’s feelings. I had 
Red Morgan’s word for it that she was 
both pretty and good. Red was indig- 
nant with the Kid for not falling in 
with what he considered a particularly 
soft snap. As I said, Red knew more 
of his compadre’s weakness than any 
of us, and I think he was tormented 
by the fear that the time would come, 
and that soon, when the Kid would 
need a good deal more than his in- 
come or than Red could earn, to make 
him comfortable. These lungers some- 
times take a long time dying. But get 
out of marrying her the Kid did, with 
some kind of credit, owing to his be- 
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ing Irish and to the girl’s not under- 
standing white customs. He established 
himself as a kind of perpetual official 
fiance, who turned up regularly with 
presents and no end of ceremony. 

I took the liberty of speaking to 
him about it once after Red had been 
indulging in one of his tirades. It 
seemed somehow a pity, seeing the lad 
wasn’t long for this world, that he 
shouldn’t have something of the com- 
mon destiny—a home, you know, and 
kids . . . even brown ones. Those 
Papagos aren’t a bad sort, and the 
little he could have left the girl when 
he went out would made up to her. So 
I spoke to him one evening when the 
world had turned all holy, as it does 
sometimes about sundown, and we were 
sitting together with a pipe on the 
dump outside the Silver Lead. 

The Kid sort of flushed up. “It isn’t 
because she’s Papago,” he broke out; 
“she’s as white inside as anybody!” 

“And it isn’t because you're too 
good for her,” I put in; “I’ll lay my 
hat you were brought up a Catholic, 
and you could make it all right with 
Father Saladra.” 

“Oh, I’d marry her, if I did any- 
thing,” he admitted. “You see that 
streak of road out there?” he said, 
pointing where it went winding away 
between the hills as if it were in a 
hurry to get somewhere it never 
reached. “Well, I'd. naturally up and 
die if ever there came a time when 
I couldn’t just take the road when it 
calls me. It’s death maybe that’s been 
chasin’ me all these years, but I know 
that I just got to keep goin’. And how 
would that do for a wife and kids?” 


“You’d come back,” I told him. 


“Not if I thought I had to. It’s 
knowin’ that I don’t have to, that 
keeps me goin’ there regular. Gee!” 
he said, “But I can’t bear the thought 
of lyin’ still, even in my grave.” That 
was the last talk I ever had with him. 


Along in the early winter Red 
slouched in looking for a job, soberer 
than I’d ever known him to be. He 
wouldn’t tell me anything at first about 
the Kid except that he was in the 
lunger’s hospital at Tucson, and by 
degrees he let out that it wouldn’t 
have happened if the Kid hadn’t been 
such a Quixotic fool about the girl. It 
seemed that the Kid, who had felt a 
bad spell coming on, had turned in at 
the Oasis for a rest and a few weeks 
of regular meals. He’d a more than 
ordinarily handsome present for the 
girl in his pack, and according to Red 
he was more than ordinarily in the 
mood to settle down with her and be- 
have in a fashion that Red never 
characterized by any word but “regu- 
lar.” They were pretty well spent 

(Continued on page 32) 
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MARY AUSTIN: 


HEN an author can view 

herself objectively and at 

the same time give to the 

world an intimate revela- 
tion of her soul and mind as does Mary 
Austin in Earth Horizon (Houghton, 
Mifflin), any brief sketch of her life 
by an outsider runs the risk of com- 
plete inanity. One should rather say, 
“All of her is there. Go read!” In a 
spirit of humility, therefore, I offer 
this brief introduction to one who has, 
perhaps, more than any other one per- 
son, set her stamp on a section of the 
country. 


In her autobiography, Mary Austin 
surveys herself almost always in the 
third person as “Mary,” sometimes 
curiously as “I—Mary,” analyzing 
the forces of heredity and circum- 
stance that have. woven her life into 
its definite pattern. With her, we re- 
live her life in the heart of a mid- 
western family in the town of Carlin- 
ville on the banks of the Macoupin in 
Illinois, where in 1868 she was born. 
We are permitted to trace back with 
her her forebears—the Hunters, the 
Grahams, the Duggers. We read of the 
affection and understanding which ex- 
isted between her father and Mary, 
even though he died when she was a 
very little girl; of her school days; of 
her discovery of “books”; and of her 
decision at the age of seven that she 
would become a writer: 

“She could read a little and she had 
already learned that live people write 
books and get paid for them. I am sure 
that she learned that from St. Nicholas 
which Pa began to bring home with the 
first number, and never missed. Mary liked 
sitting on Pa’s desk when he worked. She 
sat perfectly and quietly happy, looking 
at books, even when she couldn’t read 
them. 

“ ‘Will you leave me all your books, Pa, 
when you die?’ 

“ ‘Well, that depends. Why do you want 
them?’ 

“<T will sell them and live on the money 
until I write a book my own self.’ 

“Well, of course, for anything so im- 
portant as that’—Father began to twinkle 
the way he had—‘What kind of books do 
you mean to write?’ 

“<All kinds, said Mary with large im- 
partiality.” 

But it was many years later when 
that ambition was fulfilled and the 
novels and short stories, the plays and 
the poems, and most important of all, 
her interpretation of Indian life in the 
Southwest had made her one of the 
“few real prophets and poets of the 
country.” 

In the year 1888 the family mi- 
grated to Southern California. Here 
Mary grew to know the miners, the 
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farmers, the ranchers, and the home- 
steaders who were to make the mate- 
rial of The Land of Little Rain, writ- 
ten soon after her marriage. Another 
book which portrays vividly the Tejon 
district of the Joachin Valley, where 
Mary spent the years of her young 
womanhood, is The Flock, which gives 
first-hand information of the legends 
and early history of the section. 

As Mary surveyed her life at the 
age of twenty-six, it seemed as though 
much that she desired had been with- 
held. Her only child was incurably 
ill. Spiritually, she had not yet found 
the serenity and poise which now 
characterize her; intellectually, she 
was so far ahead of her time that mis- 
understanding seemed her only por- 
tion. After The Flock was published, 
President Roosevelt sent a forestry 
expert to interview her. In her own 
words: “There was a part for her in 
the Indian life. She had begun the 
study of Indian verse, strange and 
meaningful; of Indian wisdom, of 
Indian art. The Paiutes were basket- 
makers, the finest of their sort. She 
entered into their lives, the strange 
secret life of the tribe, the struggle of 
Whiteness with Darkness, the strug- 
gle of the individual soul with 
the Friend-of-the-Soul-of-Man. She 
learned what it meant; how to pre- 
vail; how to measure her strength 
against it. Learning that, she learned 
to write.” 

She came in contact with literary 
people, with Charles Lummis, editor 
of a western magazine, The Land of 
Sunshine; with Dr. Frederick Webb 
Hodge, an Indian specialist, who told 
her the thing she wanted most to 
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know, the way of collecting and re- 
cording Indian affairs. “Let be,” he 
said, “the strange and unusual, fix on 
the usual, the thing that is always 
done, the way of the tribe; the way of 
the average, the way and the why of 
it.” Soon she found her writings ac- 
cepted by The Atlantic Monthly, The 
Youth’s Companion, and St. Nicholas. 
She established herself at Carmel, 
where with George Sterling, Jack 
London, Ambrose Bierce, Michael 
Williams, she became an important 
member of a literary colony. 


Reading Earth Horizon, one is 
amazed at the celebrities that Mary 
Austin counts among her friends and 
acquaintances both on this side of the 
water and the other: Sinclair Lewis, 
George Bernard Shaw, the late Isa- 
dora Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. Hoover, 
H. G. Wells—to mention but a few. 
She tells of her struggles with publish- 
ers, of her efforts to control the pro- 
duction of her Indian play, The Arrow 
Maker, so that it should not be a sen- 
timental melodrama; of the editors of 
Century, who considered her transla- 
tion of Indian poems a hoax and re- 
fused to publish them unless she 
would admit that she had made them 
up herself. She tells of her friendship 
with William Dean Howells, with 
William Allen White, with Vachel 
Lindsay whom she calls “the most 
genuine folk poet we had.” 


Since 1918, Mrs. Austin has lived 
in Santa Fé where she spends a large 
portion of her time in the restoration 
of Indian and Spanish arts and cul- 
ture. Through her efforts and of the 
artists living in and around Santa Fé, 
the collection of jewelry, blankets, 
embroideries, paintings, and pottery 
grew so rapidly that the community 
began to realize the need of a museum. 
This was secured through the interest 
and support of John D. Rockefeller. 
She has been an active worker in the 
Seven States Conference, interested in 
the problems of Boulder Dam, an 
ardent lecturer and interpreter of 
Indian life and expression. 

Among her most important volumes 
are Starry Adventure, a novel of New 
Mexico; The American Rhythm, an 
interpretation of Indian poetry; The 
Children Sing in the Far West; Lands 
of the Sun; The Basket Woman; and 
The Land of Journey’s Ending. 

The title of her autobiography, 
Earth Horizon, is drawn from her in- 
terpretation of Indian beliefs: 

“In the Rain Song of the Sia, Earth 
Horizon is the incalculable blue ring of 
sky meeting earth, which is the source of 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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A Paradise for Creative Arrtists 


The Story of the MacDowell Memorial Colony 
By MARY DONALDSON WADE 


}] EAR the little town of Peter- 
\ boro, New Hampshire, is an 
\| institution which holds a 
unique place in the cultural 
life of America. It is the MaeDowell 
Memorial Colony—a tribute to the 
memory of Edward MacDowell, per- 
haps the most eminent of American 
composers. 

The purpose of the MacDowell 
Colony is to provide a place where 
creative artists—composers, poets, 
novelists, painters, and sculptors—can 
work to the best advantage. Perhaps 
you think such, people can work any- 
where, since they don’t need the spe- 
cial equipment a doctor or scientist 
needs. But did you ever sit down to 
write a short story or a theme only 
to have the radio next door start, or 
a chatty neighbor come in? If so, you 
can understand how necessary it is for 
the creative artist to be free from 
noise and interruptions when he is 
working. 

And quiet is not the only require- 
ment of the artist. Beauty and space 
are almost as important. “The whole 
history of art,” says a bulletin issued 
by the MacDowell Association, “‘is one 
long tale of the crippling or crushing 
of the spirit of creative genius by the 
petty plagues of noise, crowded places, 
financial worries of all kinds.” It was 
because Edward MacDowell had done 
his best work in this beautiful New 
Hampshire country that he realized, 
shortly before his death, that other 
artists should have the same advantage. 

That was twenty-five years ago. 
Today there are, beside the dormitor- 
ies, the dining room, the library, the 






outdoor theater, and the golf links, 
twenty-five studios, gifts of individuals 
and clubs. Every artist in the colony 
has the exclusive use of one of the 
studios in which to work. Here he is 
free from interruptions; there are no 
annoying telephone calls or unex- 
pected visitors. 
Lunch is deliv- 
ered at the door- 
step. And the 
studios them- 
selves—of vari- 
ous sizes, mate- 
rials, types of 
architecture, are 
all comfortable, 
all charming, 
some hidden in 
trees, some built 
with an eye to 
open views of 
hills and streams. 
MacDowell him- 
self had had.such 
a studio, a log 
cabin in the 
woods, where he 
had done most of 
his composing. 
“A house of dreams untold— 
It looks out over the whispering tree tops 
And faces the setting sun.” 
That was the way he described it. 
The Peterboro colony is more than 
the old farm where the MacDowells 
used to spend their summers. There 
has been land added—to do away with 
the possibility of noisy neighbors. Mrs. 
MacDowell has worked a quarter of 
a century to turn the stony land into 
a modern farm which contributes a 
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great deal toward the actual support 
of the colony. She has also collected 
a small endowment. To make up the 
rest, a small weekly fee is charged— 
set at a minimum—in order to include 
all possible deserving artists. Because 
of the vigor of the climate, the colony 
is open only from 
June to October. 

When the col- 
ony opened, back 
in 1908, with 
quite crude ac- 
commodations, 
most of the well- 
known artists in 
the country 
looked on rather 
dubiously at the 
experiment. But 
it is now becom- 
ing increasingly 
difficult for the 
committee on _.ad- 
missions to select 
from the large 
number of appli- 
cants the few 
whom the colony 
can accommodate 
—about fifty a year, twenty-five at a 
time. Applications must be accom- 
panied by recommendations from per- 
sons distinguished in the same art, and 
other evidence to demonstrate that the 
applicant has some definite and valua- 
ble contribution to make. 

There can be no doubt that Ameri- 
can music, literature, and other arts 
have been enriched by Peterboro. 
Among the books written in one sum- 
mer by members of the colony were 
Robinson’s Tristram, Wilder’s The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, and Hey- 
ward’s Porgy. Among other noted 
poets, writers, and musicians who have 
lived at the colony are Paul Green, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, Willa 
Cather, Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie, 
and Margaret Widdemer, and Louis 
Gruenberg, composer of The Emperor 
Jones. Numerous awards both here 
and abroad have been won by Peter- 
boro painters, sculptors, and musicians. 

Though Mrs. MacDowell is a very 
modest woman who prefers to give all 
credit to the association, it is safe to 

(Concluded on page 12) 








Studio given by John White Alexander, the 
painter, at the McDowell Colony, Peterboro, 
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ON EDITING 


By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


Editor, Saturday Review of Literature 


HAVE been asked to write on the 

business of being an editor. An 

“editeur” in France is what we call 

a publisher, and a “redacteur” is 
what we call an editor. A redacteur 
originally was one who drew up deeds, 
who “worded” them, and that, by a 
simple development is just what the 
editor does today—he draws up a 
statement to which many contribute, 
and the statement is his newspaper or 
magazine. 


I shall stick to magazine editing for 
my experience lies in that direction. 
The editing of a newspaper presents 
very different sets of problems, the re- 
sponsibility is differently divided, and 
it would be impossible to cover both 
kinds of editing in one article, which 
is not to say that their lines do not 
intersect. A Sunday newspaper is 
really a variety of magazine and news 
values are often as important in a 
Magazine as in a newspaper. 


A magazine is just what its name 
implies, a structure intended to hold 
a collection. The collection is arranged 
and organized and labelled; and the 
structure is planned to~accommodate 
and display it. 

An editor thus has two jobs to begin 
with. He must know how to select and 
he must know how to display. What he 
chooses for his magazine depends nat- 
urally upon what kind of magazine he 
is editing. The old-fashioned miscel- 
lany, in which anything publishable 
went between two covers, has been 
long a thing of the past. A modern 
editor need not have a political policy 
or even a philosophy, but he must 
know what he wants and why. He can- 
not publish psychological short stories 
for a low-brow audience, or articles 
on international double-taxation for 
readers seeking human interest. He 
must know his subscribers — their 
tastes, their limitations. But he must 
guide them, he must always be a little 
ahead of them. Otherwise, his maga- 
zine will go stale, and be outstripped 
by some rival that has had the courage 
to experiment, or has made a better 
guess as to what readers’ interests are 
becoming—and readers’ interests never 
stand still. 

Nevertheless, there are certain qual- 
ities that all editors look for in the 
material they select. The articles or 
stories they seek must be interestingly 
written. There is not an editor alive 
who cannot name a half dozen themes 
on which he would publish if he could 


get writers able to make them inter- 
esting. The best subject in the world 
can be spoiled by bad handling. This 
is obvious, and as I am not writing 
a treatise on rhetoric, I will say no 
more. 

These articles or stories must be 
timely. This is a more subtle provi- 
sion, since timeliness is a relative mat- 
ter. A short story on the European 
debt problem might be timely but 
would not be helped much by its time- 
liness. What the editor needs to know 
in order to judge of timeliness, is the 
emotions, the curiosities, the irrita- 
tions, and the desires which are upper- 
most in readers’ minds at the moment. 
Some of these may have been stirred 
by recent happenings—the depression, 
a flood in China, the election, a scan- 
dal, and if a piece of writing answers 
current questions or stirs already 
aroused emotions, or satisfies active 
curicsity, it is timely. But equally 
powerful emotions, equally strong 
curiosities, equally powerful desires, 
are permanent in human nature: the 
romance of passage from poverty to 
wealth, wonder as to what other peo- 
ple’s lives are really like, dislike of 
meanness and approval of generosity, 
pleasure in being shocked but not too 
shocked, these and dozens of other 
states of mind like them are perernial, 
and a piece of writing that satisfies 
them is timely. 

Variety is another necessity. No 
editor can depend upon what comes in 
by the mail. He must plan and order 
a large percentage of all his material; 
that is, he must command either sub- 
jects or brains. If they are the right 
brains, the subjects will usually take 
care of themselves. And this is neces- 
sary not only to get quality, but also 
variety. A magazine must have a felt 
unity, but it must also be varied. It 
must have differing tones, differing 
subjects which yet are in harmony, 
a succession of themes that guard 
against fatigue and insure emphasis. 
And emphasis comes quite as much 
from finding the right thing in the 
right place as from so-called “featur- 
ing.” A magazine with one “feature 
article” and the rest a chaotic or mo- 
notonous mass, is a badly edited 
magazine. 

And finally, under this head, sin- 
cerity seems to me to be one of the 
most important factors in the editorial 
choice of what is té-be published. By 
sincerity I do not mean loftiness of 
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tone, or earnestness, or a moral drive. 
I mean that the editor must be sincere- 
ly interested in his own policy ; it must 
be important to him, whether it is a 
policy of good-natured satire just 
tinged with cynicism like The New 
Yorker’s or a discontented liberal rad- 
icalism like The Nation’s, or a deter- 
mination to satisfy the middle-of-the- 
road bourgeois mind like The Saturday 
Evening Post’s. Insincere magazines 
that buy names with little reference 
to what is written under them are 
often successful commercially by sheer 
weight of advertising, but they are not 
good magazines, and are never thought 
of as such by anyone of even moderate 
powers of discrimination. Magazines 
(or newspapers) edited by men and 
women with tongues in their cheeks, 
who, under orders, give the public 
what can be most easily sold to it, or 
who write or publish in support of 
theories of living which they despise, 
are themselves thoroughly unsatisfy- 
ing to readers who have got past the 
point of devouring print without in- 
quiring what it tastes like. 


An important part of editing is dis- 
play. With an ideal group of sub- 
scribers, it would make little difference 
how stories and articles and poems 
were printed, whether or not they 
were illustrated, whether or not the 
eye took in readily the scale of im- 
portance, the arrangement for variety, 
the emphasis and the significance 
which the editor had in mind. Provided 
the print were good and the order 
clear, they would be satisfied. But such 
groups no longer exist. Too much 
reading matter, too little time, and too 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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Why the Scientific Names? 


By DR. WALKER E. McBATH 


Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ORSE, cheval, caballo, equus, 

Pferd,— “All the same in 

Dutch,” someone will say. But 

though not quite that, they 
are all the same in English, French, 
Spanish, Latin, and German. And 
when we think of the hundreds of 
languages that have, each one, a dif- 
ferent name for our faithful friend, 
we feel a rising animosity for the mis- 
guided architects who insisted on 
building a Tower of 
Babel. Their tower is 
gone, but the wall that 
they built still stands 
as a useless but almost 
imperishable _ barrier 
between the nations 
and tribes of the earth, 
and we wish we could 
brush aside the miscel- 
laneous hodge-podge 
of “lingoes” and have 
a universal language. 
(Of course we would 
have it English.) 

It is rather surprising that so many 
people look with ridicule on the “scien- 
tific names” that botanists, biologists, 
and entomologists use in identifying 
plants, animals, and insects of all the 
many lands, when, after all, they are 
only seeking a way, without a univer- 
sal language, in which they can at 
least have one name stand for the 
same animal or plant, no matter in 
what language their books are written; 
and if you should take down some of 
the learned discussions written in vari- 
ous countries about some insect, for 
example, and see in the lines of un- 
known and unpronounceable Russian, 
Japanese, and Scandinavian words the 
same familiar Latin name of the in- 
sect recurring again and again, per- 
haps you would say that after all the 
scientific name is the common name. 

Consider the house fly. He wipes his 
feet on the baked beans and the hoe- 
cake, the tortilla and the tamale, he 
likes oatmeal and plum pudding, he 
paddles around in the curds and whey 
and swims in the lager beer, he gets 
into the goulash and crawls up and 
down the spaghetti, he adds his bit to 
the multi-combined flavors of the chow 
mein and the chop suey, and they even 
have to fish him out of the whale oil 
and the blubber. He is indicted in 
8,424 languages and under a different 
alias in each one of them, but the en- 
tomologists have his finger prints, and 
with them he can hide under no as- 
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sumed name. 

Look carefully at the illustration 
which shows photographic reproduc- 
tions of portions of entomological arti- 
cles from various publications printed 
in different countries. Perhaps you can 
recognize in some of them the common 
name near the scientific name; but 
which, after all, is the real “common 
name” of the house fly? 

With the horse and the common 
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larger animals 
that have long 
been associated 
with man and 
taken with him 
wherever he mi- 
grates, there may 
be no confusion 
as to what ani- 
mal is meant 
when referred to 
in any language; 
but who can be 
sure of the iden- 
tity of an insect 
that in the same 
section of the 
United States is 
known as the 
corn-ear worm, 
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tomato worm, false tobacco budworm, 
ap? cotton-bollworm; and who will be 
sure that if these names were trans- 
lated into other languages, the work- 
ers who are devising ways of protect- 
ing their countries’ crops will not con- 
fuse the insect with such very different 
one as the more to be dreaded corn- 
borer, or the pink bollworm, or even 
the boll-weevil? 

It is certainly more convenient for 
these students of insect 
life to be able to fasten 
onto a minutely and 
carefully described 
species one fixed name 
by which it, and it 
alone, will be known 
by agricultural work- 
ers throughout the 
world. Then, when the 
insect gets over into a 
new country, and these 
workers exchange the 
results of their studies 
on the methods of con- 
trolling it, they will 
know beyond a doubt 
just what insect is 
meant. 

Perhaps it was only 
by accident that these 
world-names that the 
scientists have adopted 
are Latin. In 1753 a 
Swedish naturalist, 
Carl von Linné (often 
called Linnaeus), orig- 
inated the scheme of 
using for accurate ref- 
erence two names for 
each plant, animal, or 
insect; one name, the 
one now placed first, to be that of a 
“genus,” or group of closely related 
spécies, and the second name, that of 
the particular plant, animal, or insect 
species in that genus. They are very 
much like our given names and family 
names, with the family name first. He 
published his first classification, in- 
cluding only plants, in two volumes 
with a total of 1,200 pages, not count- 
ing the large index, and this was the 
beginning of a standard nomenclature 
for the plant world. 

This foundation work, which was 
followed by other works on animals 
and insects, was not written in his 
native language, but in Latin, for in 
that day books were few and expen- 
sive, and such books as these would 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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Indian Poetry 


|T is still easier,” comments Mary 
Austin, “to know more of Homer 
| than of the Creation Myth of the 
™ Zuni, more of Icelandic sagas than 
of the hero myths of Iroquois and 
Navajo.” It seems that Indian song 
and story—the first-born literature of 
the United States, such as might be- 
come among other peoples a proud 
literary heritage—has fallen into the 
category of museum material. As late 
as 1900 Alice C. Fletcher and Natalie 
Curtis discovered that the ancient 
songs were not allowed to be sung in 
the reservations and government 
schools. 








Recent study and careful analysis, 
however, of the “American rhythm” 
have brought to light most interesting 
poetic discoveries of indigenous song. 
The poetry is closely allied with 
prayer-appeals for rain, invocation at 
spring-planting, protection against 
famine. These prayers are for the most 
part communal songs and are related 
to the ceremonial rites of the various 
tribes. Frequently they_are based on 
myth or some historic incident, and 
their undeviating performance at 
stated intervals is important to the 
health and material prosperity of the 
tribe. Of such a type is the “Corn 
Dance” of the Rio Grande Pueblos and 
the “Deer Cry” performed by the 
Indians of Taos, which guarantees 
increase of wild game. The Flute cere- 
mony of the Hopi is a prayer for rain 
and waiter in the springs. It is held 
in August when water is most needed 
and is performed in alternate years 
with the snake ceremony. 


There are also personal lyrics of 
experience and philosophy; lullabies, 
spells, magic formulas, “for securing 
affection,” for “separating lovers,” for 
“turning aside a storm”; medicine 
songs; choral lyrics, blessings, chants 
for the dying. The “Death Song of 
Long Lance”— 


Oh, look down upon Long Lance, 
Thou knowest Long Lance, 

The Sun, the Moon, the Day, the Night; 
Tell me if ft is real, 

This life I have lived, 

This death i am dying. 

Ah, the clouds are leaving my door, 
The Outward Trail is no longer dark, 
I see—I understand: 

There is no life; there is no deaths 

I shall walk on a tvail of stars. 


is thus interpreted by Chief Long 
Lance: 


e POETRY CORNER 


“Every Indian has his individual 
Death Song which he chants as he is 
passing out. Before this, he goes out 
alone and fasts until the words of this 
song and the melody for the chant come 
to him, sometimes in a dream, some- 
times in wakefulness. When he sings he 
is not afraid to die. The ‘trail of stars’ 
referred to is the Milky Way, also called 
The Ghost Trail and the Dance of Dead 
Men. The Indians believe that this milky 
brightness is: composed of millions of 
ghosts on their way to the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds.” 


Translation of Indian poetry is dif- 
ficult because for its full power it 
needs the interweaving of words and 
music, “the beat of primitive drum, 
the dry rattle of the gourd, the half- 
stamp, half-shuffle of dancers’ feet.” 
Rhyme, as we know it, is not present, 
but the lines have in them much of 
melody and assonance. Another diffi- 
culty of adequate translation is that 
no Indian ever gives the whole 
thought. One must read the real 
thought between the lines. 





Drawing from “Red Mother” by Frank B, 
Linderman (John Day) 


Papago Love-Songs’ 
I 


Early I rose 
In the blue morning; 
My love was up before me, 
It came running to me from the doorways 
of the Dawn. 
On Papago Mountain 
The dying quarry 
Looked at me with my love’s eyes. 


II 
Do you long, my maiden, 
For bisnaga blossoms 
To fasten in your hair? 
I will pick them for you. 
What are bisnaga spines to me 
Whom love is forever pricking in the side? 


Flute Song (Hopi)? 
Hail, fathers, hail! 
Chieftains of the Gray Flute, hail! 
At the four world-points 
Ye call, ye summon clouds. 
From the four world-points upstarting 
Shall the rain come hither. 


1From The American Rhythm, by .Mary Aus- 
tin (Houghton Mifflin), by permission of the 
author. 


Hither thunder, here rain-thunder, 
Hither the rain-thunder will come; 
Hither rain, moving rain— 
Onward now, over all the fields, 
Moving rain. 

And the wet earth amid the corn, 
Everywhere, far and near, 

It will shine—water-shine. 


Song to the Mountains (Pawnee)® 


Mountains loom upon the path we take; 
Yonder peak now rises sharp and clear; 
Behold! It stands with its head uplifted, 
Thither we go, since our way lies there. 


Mountains loom upon the path we take; 

Yonder peak now rises sharp and clear; 

Behold! We climb, drawing near its 
summit ; 

Steeper grows the way and slow our steps. 


Mountains loom upon the path we take; 
Yonder peak that rises sharp and clear, 
Behold us now on its head uplifted; 
Planting there our feet, we stand secure. 


Mountains loom upon the path we take; 
Yonder peak that rose so sharp and clear, 
Behold us now on its head uplifted; 
Resting there at last we sing our song. 


Magic Formula—For Turning 
Away a Storm’ 

Here you come, He-wind, 

In your rutting wrath 

Trampling and tossing 

Truly I fear you! 

But it is not I you are tracking 

It is your mate, whose footprints 

Flash in white riffles of leaves 

Up the slope of the mountain 

Follow where I point you, 

Where she goes through the tops of the 
trees, 

Where your path leads, 

There in the middle air 

None shall disturb your mating 

Let your path go 

Where the wavy branches meet 

On the lofty mountain! 


Song of the Basket Dancers’ 
I 


We, the Rain Cloud callers, 

Ancient mothers of the Rain Cloud clan, 

Basket bearers; 

We entreat you, 

O ye Ancients, 

By the full-shaped womb, 

That the lightning and the thunder and 
the rain 

Shall come upon the earth 

That the great rain clouds shall come upon 
the earth 

As the lover to the maid. 


II 
Send your breath to blow the clouds 
O ye Ancients, 
As the wind blows the plumes 
Of our eagle-feathered prayer-sticks, 
To the six corn maidens 
To the white corn maiden 
To the yellow corn maiden 
To the red corn maiden 
To the blue corn maiden 
To the many colored maiden 
To the black corn maiden 
That their wombs bear fruit. 


(Concluded on next page) 





1From The American Rhythm, by Mary Aus- 
tin, by permission. 

2From The Indian’s Book, by Natalie Curtis 
(Harper & Bros.) 

3From Hako by Alice C. Fletcher, by permis- 
sion of U. S. National Museum. 
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III 


Let the thunder be heard, 

O ye Ancients! 

Let the sky be covered with white blossom 
clouds, 

That the earth, O ye ancients, 

Be covered with many colored flowers. 

That the seeds come up. 

That the stalks grow strong 

That the people have corn 

That happily they eat. 

Let the people have corn to complete the 
road of life. 





The MacDowell Colony 


(Concluded from page 8) 


say that without her there would have 
been no MacDowell Memorial Colony. 
She is an accomplished pianist her- 
self and for years she has devoted her 
life to the fulfillment of the pledge 
she made her husband. Noticing early 
one morning a few months before his 
death that he was unusually restless, 
she asked if there was anything she 
could do for him. He told her of his 
desire to preserve Peterboro as a re- 
treat for artists. Mrs. MacDowell 
promised she would see that his wishes 
were carried out. “And you know, Ed- 
ward,” she added, “the promises I 
make I keep.” He knew and never 
mentioned the subject again. 
Interesting a few of her husband’s 
friends, she brought about the forma- 
tion of the Edward MacDowell Asso- 
ciation. To this she gave all her Peter- 
boro property, retaining only a life 
interest in the home. She further prom- 
ised all the royalty from the sale of 
her husband’s compositions, and pro- 
ceeded to give piano concerts in the 
winter, donating the proceeds to the 
Association. A few weeks ago the lead- 
ing symphony orchestras of America 
and two thousand music clubs cele- 
brated the 25th birthday of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony by playing Mac- 
Dowell’s compositions, and his faithful 
widow received the ovation of a life- 
time before a distinguished New York 
audience and a national radio hook-up. 





Phrophet and Poet 
(Concluded from page 7) 


experience. It is pictured as felt, rays of 
earth energy running together from the 
horizon to the middle place where the 
heart of man, the recipient of experience, 
is established, and there treasured.” 

Through her experience, Mary Aus- 
tin has been able sometimes to know 
what the earth horizon has been 
thinking about. Measurably, she says, 
its people and its thought have come to 
her—hence the title. “I have not been 
entirely happy in my adjustments. I 
have suffered in my life, in my means, 
in my reciprocal relations; but I have 
this pride and congratulation, that I 
have not missed the significance of the 
spectacle I have been privileged to 
witness,” 





Swift Review of 
January Magazines 


(From Scribner’s: “College Girl: 1932-33,” 
by Eunice Fuller Barnard.) 

In a survey of six large Eastern wom- 
en’s colleges—Vasser, Smith, Radcliff, 
Mount Holyoke, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, the 
author finds there is scarcely a sample of 
the care-free college girl of fiction and 
hearsay, preoccupied with “proms” and 
clothes and sports. Instead one sees the 
average girl ready if necessary to forego 
pleasure and to work her way with all the 
fortitude of a pioneer ancestor increasingly 
interested both in the economic order and 
her own education. 


(From Good Housekeeping: “My Boy 
Franklin,” told by Mrs. James Roose- 
velt to Isabel Leighton and Gabrielle 
Forbush, in three parts.) 

“I know that traditionally every Ameri- 
can mother believes her son will one day 
be President, but much as I love tradi- 
tion and believe in perpetuating good 
ones, that is one to which I never hap- 
pened to subscribe.” So says the mother 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, President-elect, 
and then proceeds to tell of his early boy- 
hood, his amusements, his sports, his amus- 
ing economies, his love of history, his in- 
terest in stamp collecting, his experiences 
in school. 


From The Forum: 

In discussing the merits of new books 
just published and now being read, Henry 
S. Canby points out the strong tide of in- 
ternational interest which they show. He 
uses The Good Earth as an outstanding 
example—a book about China which, he 
says, is definitely American. 


From The Atlantic: 

Helen Keller imagines what she should 
most like to see if she were given the use 
of her eyes for just three days, asking the 
reader to share the arresting problem with 
her. In conclusion, she says: “Use your 
eyes as if tomorrow you would be stricken 
blind. And the same method can be ap- 
plied to the other senses. Make the most 
of every sense; glory in all the facets of 
pleasure and beauty which the world re- 
veals to you through the several means of 
contact which Nature provides.” 


(From The American Mercury: “The 
Genesis of Spoon River,” by Edgar Lee 
Masters.) 

Critics are swift to comment on the 
value of a poem or piece of prose—swift 
to praise, swift to condemn. Here the poet 
himself lets you into the secret of how 
Spoon River Anthology came into being, 
Its “Tu es Petrus” through the silences, 
how he proceeded with the work, the 
amount of research that lies behind the 
poems, the process of elimination, the con- 
flicting opinions of his relatives and 
friends, the critical opinion which Mr. 
Masters has of his own work. 


(From Travel: “In the Footsteps of Han- 
nibal,” by Anson Bailey Cutts.) 


Following the route of Hannibal, from 
Carthage to Rome, on foot, bicycle, and 
mule-back, the author rediscovers the least 
known section of France—the gateway to 
the Pyrenees. 


y LITERARY 
LEADS 
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Salut! 
“A Chance Meeting,” by Willa Cather in 

The Atlantic for February. 

Whether one knows French or not, 
whether one has ever heard of Gustave 
Flaubert or not, one envies Willa Cather’s 
encounter with this gentlewoman of the 


old school—Madame Franklin Grout. 
Madame was the niece of Gustave Flau- 
bert, indomitable, untouched by time, 
“plucky,” whom Miss Cather met at the 
Grand-Hotel d’Aix at Aix les Bains. 

Suggestions for Study: What first attracted 
Willa Cather to the old French woman? What 
outstanding sentence of description do you note? 
How did the two become acquainted? In what 
way did the Frenchwoman reveal herself as a 
woman of character? What rather humorous 
portrayal does Willa Cather give? What great 
names in French and English literature are asso- 
ciated with Flaubert? What gives you the feel- 
ing that this is an absolutely true incident? 


Sleep 
“A Student in Economics,” by George Mil- 
burn in Harper’s for February. 

Of Charles Wingate, who came to the 
University with ideas culled from College 
Humor and from the fellows who came 
home for the holidays all dressed up in 
snappy clothes, talking about “dates, and 
football, and dances, and using college 
slang”—this is the melancholy tale. No 
money, small mental equipment, an all- 
night job in a restaurant, a heavy Fresh- 
man program—is it any wonder that the 
twenty-four hours here recorded leave one 
with a feeling that such things should not 
be? He has a disastrous meeting with the 
Dean, who seems utterly without compre- 
hension of conditions. A night in the res- 
taurant with hasty snatches of sleep is 
followed by a morning in the economics 
class where the final catastrophe occurs. 


Suggestions for Study: What makes this story 
seem possible? What outstanding characteristics 
of Charles, of the Dean, of the Professor of 
Economics are given? Which is the most vivid 
picture? Where do our sympathies lie? Where 
does the author mean them to lie? What remedy 
do you suggest for such conditions? 


Span of Centuries 


“Rome,” by Daniel Sargent in The Com- 

monweal for January 4. 

When a man comes to Rome, and stands 
beneath 

Some great dome like Saint Peter’s, when 
he sees— 

Or rather feels—those superb memories, 

Which make the soul within him hold its 


breath, 

When o’er his head the huge pendentive 
saith 

When on his right hand, dark with cen- 
turies, 


Saint Peter sits in bronze defying death, 

Then all the wars, and all the brigandage, 

The dynasties, the what-not, and the shout, 

That *twixt our time and Peter’s make 
their bridge, 

Seem nothing. And those years you read 


about 

Fade littler than what little space may 
stand 

Between two praying fingers on your 
hand. 


Suggestions for Study: What type of poem is 
this? What is the poet’s theme? What justifica- 
tion has he for his theme? Why is Rome called 
“The Eternal City?” Have you ever seen a re- 
production of the statue here mentioned? What 
word would never be used in a sonnet of an 
earlier generation? What is the strength of the 
imagery in the last line? What does the word 
“pendentive” mean? 
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me AS ONE READER TO ANOTHER 


Conducted by MAY 


LAMBERTON BECKER 


' Letters on.Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 





F course I am delighted by 

the rush of requests for the 

leaflet, ““Let’s Have a Book 

Club,” but even more by the 
letters that have accompanied them. 
For in so many instances you have 
taken this chance to tell me ways in 
which this department has helped you 
—and the one purpose it has in mind 
is that it shall be helpful. So if you 
think of new ways in which it can be, 
either to your class or to your home 
reading, will you tell me, when you 
send for the booklets? We have plenty 
of them for everyone. 


Young Lafayette 


I promised myself that after Christ- 
mas I would give a little more space 
to a new biography that I could no 
more than mention so far: Jeanette 
Eaton’s Young Lafayette. It is the 
story of the part the young Marquis 
took in our own Revolution. Now our 
Revolution is all in our history books 
and we had to learn about it in the 
grades: we can’t help thinking of it 
somehow as an enterprise that, how- 
ever glorious, was conducted by mid- 
dle-aged men and resulted in a number 
of dates we had to get by heart. But 
to young Lafayette—a tall, rather 
clumsy, warm-hearted, well-mannered 
and high-minded chap just turned 
twenty, it was the glorious dream, the 
great unpopular cause, that every 
young person worth his salt longs to 
work for and give himself to. “The 
moment I heard of America, I loved 
her,” said he; “the moment I knew she 
was fighting for freedom, I burned 
with a desire of bleeding for her; and 
the moment I shall be able to serve 
her at any time or in any part of the 
world will be the happiest day of my 
life.” You have missed something in 
life if in your generous youth there is 
no great cause that makes you burn 
with the desire of bleeding for it. La- 
fayette had that great disinterested 
passion for the American cause—and 
there were times when the overbur- 
dened Washington must have won- 
dered if he were not the only other 
man who was utterly and completely 
disinterested. So he loved the youth, 
with a special tenderness, and Lafay- 
ette had for him the devotion of a boy 
to his boyhood’s hero. The book has 
thus two rare features: it gives you a 
new light on the Revolution, and on 
Washington, and the love that unites 
those who work together for a high 
cause. 


A Jane Austen "Omnibus" 


From time to time the Modern 
Library issues what it calls _ its 
“Giants,” books somewhat larger and 
much thicker than the regular issues. 
I have just had an announcement 
of the nine important additions to the 
Modern Library coming out this 
Spring and Summer, and find that 
there are to be also three new Giants 
of which the one for March is so de- 
lightful I must tell you now to be on 
the watch for it. It is no less than the 
Complete Novels of Jane Austen, all 
six in one fat volume. My daughter 
once wanted to give me a Christmas 
present that would last and make me 
happy as long as it lasted, so she sent 
me the five fine volumes of the Oxford 
University Press edition: I don’t keep 
them in a bookcase; they are on top 
of my desk where I can pull one down 
for five minutes at any time, five love- 
ly minutes with Elizabeth Bennet or 
Emma Woodhouse, Fanny Price, or 
Miss Bates—the first three are nice 
girls and the last an old maid who 
talks a steady stream of chatter with 
scarcely a comma, and how I do love 
to hear Miss Bates go on! And now, 
by next March I can carry Jane 
Austen complete in my pocket when- 
ever I take a train. 

I see by the same announcement that 
the February Modern Library book is 
Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith, and the 
March one Ludwig’s Napoleon. 

I believe you will be especially in- 
terested in Creative Writing: the 
Story Form, by Mabel Robinson in 
collaboration with Helen Hull. It 





MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS: 


Young Lafayette, by Jeanette Eaton 
(Houghton Mifflin), $2.50. 

Complete Novels of Jane Austen (Mod- 
ern Library), $1.00. 

Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis (Modern 
Library), 95 cents. 

Napoleon, by Emil Ludwig (Modern 
Library), 95 cents. 

Creative Writing: the Story Form, by 
Mabel Robinson in collaboration with 
ay Hull (American Book Company), 
1.00. 

The Stage and the School, by Katherine 
Anne Ommanney (Harper), $1.48. 

Self-Expression in Speech, by Avery and 
Coffin (Appleton), $2.00. 

China: Yesterday and Today, by E. T. 
Williams (Crowell), $4900. 

How to Use Your Library (pamphlet), by 
Louis Shores (Scholastic Corp., Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.), 15 cents. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AT BRENTANO'S 
1 West 47th Street New York City 
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is a textbook for classes, but I don’t 
see why an ambitious home student 
could not use it. Beginning with an 
inspiring “Write Your Own,” it dis- 
cusses and aids the writing of adven- 
ture stories, fairy tales, mystery, ani- 
mal, home and school stories, and ex- 
plains what makes characters talk, 
live, and be interesting. It concludes 
with sample stories. 
For Dramatics 

Another valuable book of this kind 
—a textbook preparing for practical 
use even in later life—is The Stage 
and the School, by Katherine Anne 
Ommaney. It seems as if books of this 
sort grew better every year; they cer- 
tainly grow more comprehensive.This 
one takes in a brief sketch of drama- 
tic history, with types of plays and 
their general structure; it considers 
pantomime, voice and diction, acting, 
costuming, directing, stage-setting, 
make-up and “the student play- 
wright,” and if you mean to do any- 
thing along this line later on, you will 
not have to unlearn then what it 
teaches you now. 

Speaking of voice and diction—what 
we used to call “elocution” when I 
was in high school, and wasn’t it 
awful !—I have just been looking over 
a new book, Self-Expression in 
Speech, by Avery and Coffin, that in- 
terests me immensely. It is based on a 
famous college text, First Principles 
of Speech Training, which the author, 
Professor Avery of Smith, had par- 
tially arranged and simplified for the 
use of high school students; on her 
death it was completed along her plan 
by Isabelle P. Coffin of the Bay Ridge 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. If you 
believe, like me, that there is no way 
in which you can express yourself 
quite so directly and completely as by 
the spoken word, if you believe that 
the first sign that a man or women 
recognizes the finer values of life is 
that he pays attention to how he talks, 
you will find this book valuable. 

I am often asked what I consider 
the best book for American readers to 
use as a reference work on China: I 
think it is China: Yesterday and To- 
day, by E. T. Williams, of which a 
fifth edition has just been published. 
This brings it up to March, 1932, and 
gives one the indispensable background 
for appreciating news from the Far 
East. There are pictures and maps, 
and—thank goodness—a key to the 
pronunciation of Chinese names. 











PLAYS 


@THe Biuet Tearpot—Comedy in 
one act, 2m, 2w. A charming folk 
play of American life. It has been 
presented, in cut form, in a recent is- 
sue of the Scholastic. Royalty, $10.00. 
Price, 35c. 


@ Pierrot—His PLray—Drama in one 
act, Im, 2w. Called by many the 
best of the Pierrot plays. Placed first 
in The Drama League Contest in 
New Hampshire; won The Dartmouth 
Piayers Prize and many other awards. 
Royalty, $5.00. Price, 50c. 


@ Huco 1n a Hurry—Farce in’ one 
act, 3m, 3w. A pair of “scientific 
movers” turn the tragedy of the new- 
ly-weds plus the meddling nuisance, 
into rollicking farce. Royalty, $5.00. 
Price, 35c. 


@ Nancy Orr’s Day—Comedy in 
one act, 3m, 7w. A charming play of 
family life in which delightful Nancy 
finally asserts herself and saves the 
day for a pair of troubled lovers. 
Royalty, $5.00. Price, 35c. 


Free catalogue containing full descrip- 
tions of these and other plays on request 


This mark beg 
> on good plays 


The DRAMATIC PUBLISHING Co. 
Dept. S, 542 SO. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 
Sponsors of The Drametic Publishing Co. 
One Act Play Award 
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ON THE TRAIL! Spencerian Foun- 
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Why the Scientific Names 

(Concluded from page 10) 
not find many readers in any one 
country; so he wrote them, as did all 
scientists and scholars in every line, in 
the language that the greatest number 
of people of that time could read, and 
that was Latin. For Latin, far from 
being a dead language, was then un- 
derstood and used by scholars every- 
where. And so it followed that these 
standard names were accepted by all 
the other naturalists, who also read 
and wrote in Latin, and in Latin they 
have come down to us instead of be- 
ing in Swedish, or German, or Eng- 
lish. 

Immediately following the scientific 
name you will often find the name, or 
abbreviation of the name, of the man 
who first described the species and 
gave it its specific name. This helps to 
locate the publication in which the 
description is to be found. The single 
letter ““L” stands for Linné who, nat- 
urally, included in his original descrip- 
tions most of the species commonly 
known in his time, and therefore a 
very large part of the commoner 
plants, animals, and insects. 

Following that established usage, 
all the new species discovered by 
scientists of any country are given 
names of a Latin form. Many of the 
insect names, for example, are simply 
the Latin translations of such descrip- 
tive terms as “thick-legged,” “black- 
headed,” “ten-spotted,” or named from 
the plant they feed on, or the locality 
where first found, or perhaps named 
after some collector or scientific 
worker. Many thousands of insects 
have no common names in any lan- 
guage, for the different species that 

ave been described and named have 
reached the astounding total of 600,- 
000; whereas, at the most, there are 
not more than 2,000 insects which have 
common names in English, and many 
of these have several names and these 
very loosely applied, perhaps to a 
number of quite distinct species. 

Of course it sometimes becomes nec- 
essary, as more species are discovered 
and new relationships are shown, to 
transfer a speciés to a newly formed 
genus and so change its first name. 
Less often it becomes necessary, in 
order to prevent confusion, to give one 
a new species or last name. These 
changes are published and quickly 
adopted by the technical workers. 

In contrast to the scant knowledge 
of the scientific names of the insects, 
the Latin botanical names have come 
into wide use. Many of the plants we 
raise in our gardens are known to us 
by their generic names, and more and 
more the full scientific name is being 
given in the plant and seed catalogs 
and in the varios garden magazines. 

Do the scientific names seem long 
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or unintelligible? How is this for 
short: “the western flat-headed apple- 
tree borer?” Is not that as long as 
any Latin name you have ever seen? 
And suppose it was in German or 
Russian; would it not sound worse 
than two even long Latin words? How 
does this look (or sound) for an in- 
sect name, “Roedbroestade myrbag- 
gen” (Swedish) or this from the Ger- 
man “Kleiner dunkelmetallischer Wei- 
denblattkaefer?” Would not the Latin 
name of this latter one, “Chrysomela 
vitellinae,” be easier to read or pro- 
nounce? 

It is not to be expected that these 
Latin names will supplant the com- 
mon names in our ordinary conversa- 
tion. It will be a long time yet before 
the mother will send the little tot off to 
bed with “Good night, sleep t‘ght, 
don’t let Cimezx lectularius bite.” But 
a little thought about the need of dis- 
tinctions for the multitudinous forms 
of life will show us at a glance the 
place and value of a standard, univer- 
sal name. 





On Editing 
(Concluded from page 9) 

frequent coddling of interest by dis- 
play type and picture, have spoiled 
them. A good editor must now make 
his wares tell their story in advance. 
A magazine must show what it is, and 
what is has, on first inspection. There 
are not so many ways of accomplish- 
ing this as there are magazines, for 
there is a great deal of slavish imita- 
tion, and certain practices (like dis- 
play type) have to be used by every- 
body. But the successful editor will 
find what suits his own material with- 
out making it speak either too loud or 
too soft. The “blurb” which the ed- 
itors of certain magazines prefix to 
their stories, telling the reader in ad- 
vance what he is to think, would never 
do with a more sophisticated audience. 
And yet even the sophisticated like to 
be told somehow what they are getting 
into and why they should read. This 
can be done by words, by picture, by 
the use of type, by space, by position, 
and by all of them. And in the same 
way, cover, title, color, spacing, size, 
and typography can be made subtly 
to convey the nature, the interest, the 
purpose, and the policy of a magazine. 

To return, an editor is essentially 
a putter-together, a preparer of a 
statement. His most important quali- 
ties are intuition and invention, his 
next in importance judgment, taste, 
discrimination, knowledge, and _ sin- 
cerity. Like a painter or an architect 
he must have a sense of form. Indeed, 
once the literary materials are selected 
or created by the collaboration of 
author and editor, his job is very much 
like the architect’s. He must build, he: 
must house, he must display. 
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How the Unemployed are Helping Themselves 
When Government Fails, the People Take Matters Into Their Own Hands 


NATIONAL crisis measures 
the social machinery of a 
people as well as the ability 
, “of the leaders themselves. 
The years that have passed since the 
crash of the financial house of cards 
in 1929 have illustrated vividly this 
fact of political history. Not merely 
is the economic system under criticism ; 
our whole political and social scheme 
is being tested. To date it has been 
found sadly wanting. 





The Impotence of Our National 
Machinery 

Even in 1929 those in charge of 
local relief agencies knew what citi- 
zens generally are now recognizing— 
namely, that our rich America had no 
social machinery to meet an emer- 
gency. As the queues of skilled work- 
ers seeking jobs lengthened in certain 
cities, there was no central Federal 
Employment Exchange™~to send the 
workers to waiting jobs in other dis- 
tricts. When the depression became a 
crisis in 1931 and a huge Federal pro- 
gram of public works was imperative- 
ly needed, the administration dallied 
and temporized. 

Furthermore, when the resources of 
private local relief agencies were dis- 
covered to be inadequate, there was no 
Federal bureau to get funds or food 
for the destitute, whose numbers were 
swelling so terrifyingly. Although spe- 
cial bureaus such as the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
collected and compiled statistics, even 
the rudiments of a national central 
agency to meet the crisis were lacking. 


Humane Citizens Form Committees 


Although Federal aid was lacking, 
during 1930 the significance of unem- 
ployment began to arouse individual 
community leaders from their apathy. 
The lengthening bread lines and mur- 
muring groups of ragged humans on 
the streets prodded the comfortable 
upper and middle classes into more 








Bartering crops for a college education. These 
students at Weber College, Ogden, Utah 
{and many at other colleges) get credit on 
their tuition for food supplies they bring from 
homes where cash is scarce. A dressed calf, 
apples, eggs, milk, potatoes, and cabbages 
are among the goods exchanged. 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


vigorous action. Numerous local citi- 
zens’ committees were organized in in- 
dustrial cities where the miseries and 
dangers of unemployment showed 
themselves most starkly. 

By 1931, more than 200 communi- 
ties had organized work-relief pro- 
grams; cash or food orders were given 
to workers doing unskilled jobs— 
cleaning streets, parks and play- 
grounds, repairing public buildings, 
and the like. Most of these communi- 
ties had work-relief stations; some had 
merely fact-finding programs; others 
raised funds and distributed them di- 
rectly. A few governors appointed 
state-wide committees. 

Month by month factories closed 
and purchasing power dwindled. The 
gigantic, shining engines were silenced. 
The national economic machine grad- 
ually became paralyzed. By the sum- 
mer of 1931, 6,000,000 workers were 
without purchasing power—their sav- 
ings all used up, their life insurance 
gone, their furniture and other per- 
sonal things pawned or sold. Longer 
became the bread lines, larger became 
the burden on the relief agencies. 
Many citizens’ committees reached the 
end of their resources by autumn, 
1931, and were closed. In some com- 
munities the public welfare organiza- 
tions were able to go on, financed from 
taxation or the sale of emergency 


bonds. In many, however, no such de- 
partments existed. In all, the resources 
were pitifully meagre. 

State Support of Emergency Relief 

Two years after the crash, it was 
clear that voluntary citizens’ commit- 
tees could not cope with the problem 
of unemployment relief. A few of the 
state governments moved to give some 
aid to their overwhelmed communities. 
New York State appropriated $20,- 
000,000; New Jersey, $10,000,000; 
Rhode Island, $2,500,000; California, 
$1,500,000; Oklahoma, $1,000,000; 
Illinois, $20,000,000; Wisconsin, $6,- 
000,000; Ohio (to October, 19382), 
$13,000,000; Pennsylvania, $10,000,- 
000; Massachusetts, $3,000,000 for 
employment on relief jobs, and an 
$8,500,000 bond issue for public 
works. 

These sums, wholly inadequate to 
meet the needs of the suffering peo- 
ple, were used mainly for direct fam- 
ily relief. In every one of the named 
states the needs of the unemployed 
could have been met only by sums sev- 
eral times as large. In Illinois the 
legislature refused to act until Janu- 
ary, 1932, at which time the Chicago 
newspapers were printing headlines, 
“480,000 Human Souls ... are just 
Eight Days from Starvation.” A 
$17,500,000 bond issue was sold—and 
the money was used up by July! The 
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estimated need, on a shockingly low 
level, for the winter of 1932-1933 was 
$45,000,000. 

Other states have done even less. 
Thirteen states have constitutional 
prohibitions on state aid to individuals. 
In spite of such limitations many of 
them have been compelled to author- 
ize public relief. Thus no adequate 
action has been taken by the state gov- 
ernments. “Leave it to private charity 
and local welfare organizations” has 
been the general theory on which offi- 
cials have worked. Private charity? 
To care for 20,000,000 people without 
purchasing power? 

Finally, in February, 1932, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
formed by the Federal Government to 
save banks, railroads, and insurance 
companies from bankruptcy, was 
forced to include direct relief in its 
program, and began doling cut loans 
to the states for this purpose. No sin- 
gle state has so far secured more than 
$15,000,000 from it. 


The Rank and File Have Borne 
the Burden 


It can be seen, therefore, that the 
masses of unemployed, when confront- 
ed by starvation, were thrown largely 
on their own resources. What was 
done? Two important movements were 
begun: first, the “share-the-work” 
movement, which was launched by 
politicians and employers; second, the 
nation-wide back-to-barter movement. 
First let us. see what ‘is meant by 
“‘share-the-work,” which has now be- 
come a current slogan. 

Those who have jobs should “move 
over to make room for the unfortunates 
who have none,” Mr. W. C. Teagle, 
chairman of the President’s share-the- 
work committee, put it. He added: 

“As a matter of fact . . . a large part 
of our industrial operations are already 
down to three, and even to two days a 
week in order to keep as many of their 
employees on the pay roll as possible. Half 
measures get us nowhere. If we have a 
big job to do we must do it in a big way. 
If we don’t lick this unemployment situa- 
tion, unemployment is likely to lick us.”2 

It is claimed that sharing the work 
will increase the number of persons 
who can buy goods with a given 
amount of money: “A person earning, 
say, $40 weekly might, in these times 
of lower price levels, supply his neces- 
sities for $30 . . . But two workers 
getting $20 each would be quite cer- 
tain to expend the entire amount,” and 
so increase the demand for goods. 

This movement puts the burden on 
the worker. Indeed, sharing the work 
actually lightens the load of the well- 
to-do by cutting down the need for 
contributions to charity. Furthermore, 
as various persons have pointed out, 
executives, managers, and high-sala- 


1INew York Herald Tribune, December 10, 
1932, page 4. 


ried workers are not asked to share 
their jobs. Indeed, at the very mo- 
ment that laborers are being put on 
half time at less than half pay, some 
high-powered executives are still re- 
ceiving bonuses. 

A 1932 report of the United States 
Department of Commerce, Spreading 
Work, cites that of 394 companies that 
reported to the President’s Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief, 361 
had already taken one step or another 
to “spread the work” over a large 
number of employees. Only 33 report- 
ed “no reduction in men or hours.” 


Back to Barter 

The second movement to be con- 
sidered is the back-to-barter movement, 
Barter was the form of exchange most 
used by the frontier farm families of 
the United States in the early days of 
the Republic. With its own muscles 
and tools the frontier family produced 
nearly everything it needed. The few 
necessities it could not produce—salt, 
coffee, metal implements, nails, and 
the like—were obtained by barter. Di- 
rect exchange of things for things, or 
services for services was the order of 
the day, with prices of goods and labor 
set by face-to-face discussion. 

Now, in our twentieth century spe- 
cialized civilization, thousands of 
Americans have gone back to barter. 
“You make that, and I’ll do this, and 
we'll exchange.” This age-old idea, 
which is the inevitable recourse of 
starving men who are not willing to 
take from those who have without giv- 
ing in return, has caught the imagina- 
tion of people all over the country, 
from California to New York. 

The movement to bring together 
producers who cannot sell and con- 
sumers who cannot buy seems to have 
begun in Salt Lake City, Utah, during 
the harvest season of 1931. Farmers 
needing harvest hands and jobless city 
men needing food got together. The 
jobless harvested the crops and re- 
ceived pay in eggs, potatoes, butter, 
pork, onions, peaches, and other crops. 
Once started, the idea swept over the 
city, and barbers, doctors, mechanics, 
clerks, and others were soon exchang- 
ing their services for goods. Six 
months later, in January, 1932, the 
Natural Development Association was 
incorporated. This soon established 
branches in other cities in Utah, and 
later in neighboring states. 

As the organization became larger 
and inevitably more complicated, di- 
rect barter became more difficult, and 
bookkeeping became unwieldy and ex- 
pensive. Then “money” was adopted, 
but it was scrip, or token money, long 
known in the West, especially in Mor- 
mon Utah. Soon this “money” was cir- 
culating freely inthe cities and towns, 
and was even. accepted in private- 
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profit stores and banks. But the 
“money” is different in several re- 
spects. It is exchangeable only for the 
things the Association has in stock and 
it is non-transferable. It represents 
only the labor or the value of the com- 
modity which the producer has cre- 
ated. It is destroyed when spent, hence 
“it cannot be held or monopolized; it 
cannot be used to extract interest, or 
be cornered or manipulated, inflated 
or deflated.” 

The idea of barter occurred to many 
creative humanitarian leaders at the 
same time in various sections of the 
country. In Dayton, Ohio, I saw the 
idea take shape in the thrilling work 
of Miss Elizabeth Nutting and her 
colleagues in the Council of Social 
Agencies. They formed six self-help- 
ing production units which, four 
months after they began, totalled more 
than 2,000 persons. Here, in the midst 
of a collapsed “cash register” city of 
200,000 persons, are happy, industri- 
ous, self-sufficient barter groups. Some 
raise rabbits for meat, others make 
shoes in their own self-built shoe fac- 
tory, others bake bread (1200 loaves 
a day), others can vegetables and 
fruit, cut wood, repair machines, bar- 
ber, carpenter, and what not. And 
here, under the guidance of wise lead- 
ers, is a great “educational” enterprise 
as well as an economically self-suffi- 
cient community. Other communities 
where the unemployed have been help- 
ing themselves by barter include, Seat- 
tle, Denver, Minneapolis, Yonkers, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio,and many others. 

In concluding these references to 
barter enterprises, we can do no more 
than comment on the expansive force 
of the movement. It is estimated that 
the membership in the barter ex- 
changes now runs close to a million 
people—perhaps five to ten per cent 
of those unfed in our rich America. 

Sa 


So it has been that democracy has 
taken care of the millions of its people 
who are facing starvation in the midst 
of plenty. It is an established fact 
that with our vast natural resources, 
our giant machines and our automatic 
factories we can produce an abundance 
for all. Yet, during the present win- 
ter, 20,000,000 people will be fed by 
the remainder of the population. 

Many others, by sharing the work 
with their more unfortunate neigh- 
bors, are reduced to a living below the 
level of health and decency. All this 
in rich America! Is there no real way 
out? No way to change this system so 
that our potentially magnificent eco- 
nomic system can be worked to its 
maximum and give all the people a 
comfortable standard of living? Let us 
study the problem intensively. Let us 
do our best to understand it and to 
solve it! 
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Congress Passes Philippine Bill Over Veto 


HE future of the Philippines is now 

out of the hands of the United States. 

By considerably more than the two- 
thirds majorities necessary, 274-to-94 in 
the House and 66-to-26 in the Senate, 
Congress stampeded to override President 
Hoover’s veto of the Philippine Indepen- 
dence bill previously agreed upon by both 
houses (Schol., Jan. 7). Only one Demo- 
crat in each house supported the veto, 
while large groups of Republicans, includ- 
ing not only the Insurgents and Farm 
Bloc, but such conservative senators as 
Bingham, opposed the President on the 
theory that while the bill has many de- 
fects it is the best that can be obtained 
in view of the money conflicting interests 
involved. No independence bill could be 
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passed, said Senator Cutting, one of its 
authors, which would not injure some 
one’s interests. And Senator Borah ar- 
gued that there will never be an ideal 
time to grant independence, if we are 
waiting for complete peace in the Orient. 

The opposition to the present bill was 
voiced by President Hoover in a scathing 
veto message, followed by letters from 
Secretaries Stimson, Hurley, Chapin, and 
Hyde, the department heads most direct- 
ly concerned. His main objections were 
that the ten-year period of probation was 
too short and failed to allow the Filipinos 
opportunity to realize the consequences of 
their act; that it would throw the islands 
into economic and social chaos; that the 
U.S. would probably have to employ mili- 
tary measures to maintain order; that 
there was grave danger of “peaceful in- 
filtration of large alien peoples (presuma- 
bly China) or forcible seizure (presumably 
Japan) ; and that American farmers would 
not receive the benefits from it they ex- 
pected. The question has also been raised 
whether the Constitution permits Congress 
to give away sovereignty over any part of 
our possessions. 

The press of the nation widely approved 
of the President’s veto. But some felt that 
his opposition to it was based on exagger- 
ated grounds. The fundamental objection 
to the bill is its deliberate disregard of 
Filipino welfare to serve American sugar 
interests. The crop restriction features, 
cutting free sugar exports to about four 
fifths of the present rapidly increasing 
total of over one million tons, and coconut 
oil and hemp drastically (these three crops 
constitute 75% of Philippine exports, while 
the same percentage of the total exports 
go to the U.S.) would undoubtedly injure 
Philippine industry and agriculture and 

(Concluded on page 22) 








Main Points of Philippine Independence Act 


1. To take effect, the act must be rati- 
fied by a majority of the Philippine Legis- 
lature, or by a convention called by the 
Legislature. 

2. The Legislature must then provide 
for election of delegates to a Constitu- 
tional Convention to meet at Manila with- 
in one year and draft a constitution. 

8. The constitution must be republican 
in form, include a bill of rights, and con- 
tain certain provisions governing fiscal 
affairs during the transition period. 

4. The constitution must be submitted 
to the President of the U.S. within two 
years. If he disapproves, it shall be re- 
turned for further action until an agree- 
ment is reached. 

5. When approved, the constitution shall 
be submitted to a direct vote of the Phil- 
ippine people. If a majority vote against 
it, the existing government shall continue. 

6. If the majority is favorable, the 
President shall transfer authority to the 
new government for a ten-year probation- 
ary period, officers for which shall be 
chosen by popular vote of the Philippines. 

7. During this period, the new govern- 
ment shall assume all financial obligations 
of the present one. All acts affecting coin- 
age, foreign commerce, and immigration 
must be approved by the President of the 
U.S. Foreign affairs shall be controlled by 
the U.S., and all acts passed must be 


reported to the U.S. Congress. A U.S. 
High Commissioner shall have authority 
over these matters. 

8. During the period, Philippine immi- 
gration into the U.S. shall be restricted 
to an annual quota of 50. 

9. Free entry of Philippine products 
into the U.S. will cease and the existing 
tariff rates of the U.S. will be applied to 
all imports in excess of the following an- 
nual quotas: raw sugar, 800,000 long tons; 
refined sugar, 50,000 long tons; coconut 
oil, 200,000 long tons; hemp and cordage, 
8,000,000 pounds. U.S. exports to the Phil- 
ippines shall continue to enter free. 

10. Beginning in the sixth year after 
the new government is established, the 
Philippines shall levy a tax on all exports 
to the U.S. of 5 per cent of the U.S. 
tariff duties, increasing by 5 per cent 
yearly to 25 per cent in the tenth year. 
The revenue from this tax shall be used 
for the payment of Philippine Govern- 
ment debts. 

11. The U.S. reserves the right to main- 
tain military and naval bases in the is- 
lands, and the President is authorized to 
negotiate with other powers for neutrali- 
zation of the Philippines. 

12. On the Fourth of July following the 
10-year period, the President shall pro- 
claim complete in@ependence and _ with- 
draw all American sovereignty. 








General Washington elected President 
of U. S., 1789. 
9 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848, 
handed Texas, Arizona, California, and 
New Mexico to the U. S. 
Birthday of Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy, composer, 1809; Horace Gree- 
ley, editor, 1811; Elizabeth Blackwell, suf- 
frage pioneer, 1821; and Sidney Lanier, 
poet, 1842. 
Roger Williams, champion of religious 
5 liberty, born, 1607. Dwight L. Moody, 
evangelist, born, 1837. 
Charles Dickens born, 1812. 
7 Sir Thomas More, author 
of Utopia, born, 1478. 
William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, Union general in 
Civil War, born, 1820. 
Birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 1809; 
1 9 Thaddeus Kosciusko, Polish patriot, 
1746; Peter Cooper, founder of Cooper 
Union, 1791; Charles Darwin, 1809; George 
Meredith (Read The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel) 1828. 
Thomas Robert Malthus, population 
14 theorist, born, 1766. Christopher L. 
Sholes, inventor of typewriter, born, 1819. 
Galileo, astronomer, born 1564. S.S. 
1 5 Maine blew up in Havana harbor, 
1898. Cyrus H. McCormick, reaper man, 
born, 1809. Susan B. Anthony, “Napoleon 
of woman suffrage,” born, 1820. 
Frigate Philadelphia destroyed at 
1 Tripoli, 1804. Birthday of Giambat- 
tista Bodoni, printer, 1740 and of Li Hung 
Chang, statesman, 1822. 
Inventor of stethoscope, Rene Theo- 
1 7 phile Hyacinthe Laénnec, born, 1871 
Inventor of electric cell, Count Ales- 
18 sandro Volta, born, 1745. Jefferson 
Davis inaugurated, 1861. 
1 Edison pat- 
ented phono- 
graph, 1878. Caper- 
icus, Polish astron- 


Gg omer, born, 1473. 
Svante Arrhenius, 
Swedish scientist, born, 1859. 


Joseph Jefferson, actor, born, 1829. 
920 Luca della Robbia, sculptor, died, 
1492. 

John Henry, Cardinal Newman, 
91 born, 1801. Allies recognize Polish 
government under Paderewski, 1919. 

Birthday of George Washington, 
9 1732; Arthur Schopenhauer, pessi- 
mist, 1788; Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Boy 
Scout founder, 1857; James Russell Lowell, 
essayist, 1819. 

George Frederick Handel, composer, 
93 born, 1685. George Frederick Watts, 
painter, born, 1817. 

Income Tax amendment ratified, 
9 5 1913. José de San Martin, the Wash- 
ington of South America, born, 1778. Bene- 
detto Crose, critic, born, 1866. 

Victor Hugo born, 1802. oh 
9 Buffalo Bill born, 1845. *) 

H. W. Longfellow born, ” 
97 1807. Ellen Terry, ac- 
tress, born, 1848. 

Supreme Court called 
9 Teapot Dome leases il- 
legal, 1927. Birthday of Sir John Tenniel, 
artist, 1820; Mary Lyon, educator of wom- 
en, 1797; and Michel de Montaigne, essay- 
ist, 1533. 











Summer Vacation 
The Story of a Tour to Glacier National Park 


RIZZLY BEARS... 
Hundreds of lakes ... 
Blackfeet Indians ... 
More than fifty glaciers ... 

Acres of flowers ... 
* * * 


“Say, doesn’t that Scholastic Tour 
sound swell?” exclaimed Joan as she 
refolded a colored travel leaflet for 
the fourth time. 

“Gosh, yes!” Richard drew a deep 
breath. “I’d rather visit Glacier Park 
than any other place on the map!” 

“Do you suppose you really could?” 
asked Joan. 

Richard looked at his sister loftily. 

“Why not? The Scholastic Tour 
doesn’t cost any more than a couple of 
weeks at camp, and after reading 
about the Park I’m not so keen on 
camp again this summer.” 

Joan wrinkled her nose. She could 
think better that way. 

“I suppose I'll have to visit Aunt 
Sadie again.” 

“Maybe you can take the Tour, 
too,” said John magnanimously. 

“No chance,” Joan mourned. “I’d 
like to see those mountain flowers, 
though. Some places the cliffs look like 
hanging gardens, it says.” 


Mountain Wonders 


“Not everywhere though. One of 
those cliffs is solid rock, straight up 
and down, and four thousand feet 
high.” 

“That’s nearly a mile, isn’t it?” 

“That’s nothing. There’s a place in 
Glacier Park called the Top of the 
World. And another where North 
America divides into three parts.” 

“What do you mean, divides?” asked 
Joan. 

“It doesn’t really divide. It’s like 
this. If you spill a glass of water in 
exactly the right spot up there, one 
third will run into the Pacific Ocean, 
a third into the Atlantic, and a third 
into the Arctic. See?” 

“Yes, but it doesn’t sound as nice as 
the flowers.” 

“Aw, you talk like Gracie Allen. 
Maybe it doesn’t feel any different to 
know you're sitting on the continent’s 
backbone. But think of it! You can see 
for miles!” 

“You can.” Joan nodded. “And the 
coloring of everything is supposed to 
be as beautiful as the view.” 


“Where did you get that?” 


Color Magic 
‘The 


“It says here: mountain 


masses are of red, green, yellow, and 
gray, the tints depending on the sun- 
shine, clouds, vegetation, and moisture. 
Abrupt changes from one to the other 
are not uncommon. The colors are 
often extenuated oe 

“You mean ‘accentuated.’ ” Richard 
was lofty again. 

“<*.. . accentuated by the vegetation 
of the park. There are large blocks of 
virgin timber, untouched, appearing in 
the distance as smooth as a floor. Beds 
of beautifully colored flowers, miles in 
extent, are a joy to all trail riders and 
hikers. Waterfalls are distributed 
throughout the park. They may be 
seen from every trail as silver ribbons 
in the distance, or close at 
hand as tumbling foam. 

The water in glacial lakes 
is a clear pale blue, but the 
park lakes appear in vary- 
ing colors. After rains, the 
mountains shine like pol- 
ished gems. By 
moonlight, the 

mountains are 
matrvellously 
beautiful.” 

“There'll be 
a full moon the night the 
Scholastic Tour arrives at 
the park.” 

“Oh gee!” 

“Oh gee,” Richard mim- 
icked. “You take the scen- 
ery. I want to see the 
glaciers. Maybe I'll find 
some fossils, too.” 

“Are those’ the same as 
the glaciers that used to 
cover every—all North 
America?” 


Glacial Mysteries 


“Mr. Hefferman says 
these glaciers are all that’s 
left of the Cordillera glacier. That 
covered most of the West. Only in 
those days it was almost all one pack 
of ice, like Greenland is now. He says 
the glaciers are what made the lakes 
in the park, when they melted. There 
are places where the weight of gla- 
ciers ripped off the whole side of a 
mountain. The ice pushed around 
boulders big as a house as if they 
were commies.” 

“How can they tell that?” Joan 
scoffed. 

“By looking at the stones, silly. 
That’s what I want to do. They can 
tell where stones used to be by seeing 
what kind of stones they are. Then 


they follow the glacier 
trails to where the stones 
were originally.” 

“But how do they know 
the ice did it?” persisted 
the skeptic. 

“They can tell by the 
markings and positions of 
the stones. Then they can 
compare stray stones with 
stones still in the glaciers 
or at the edge of glaciers. 








CHIEF EAGLE CALF 
of the Blackfeet, from a painting 
by Winold Reiss. 
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And they watch the way 
the ice moves rocks and 
clay now.” 

“You mean that’s going 
on all the time?” 

“Sure, only it doesn’t 
happen fast enough for 
you to see. You don’t have 
to jump out of the way of 
a glacier.” 

Joan ignored the sar- 
casm. “When you going?” 

“July sixth from Chi- 
cago on the Great North- 
ern. Heffie says he might 
go, too. He’s going to a 
teacher’s convention in Chi- 
cago, and Scholastic is get- 
ting a special rate for a 
tour of the park.” 

“Will you be _ gone 
long?” Joan asked en- 
viously. 

“Oh, I guess we'll spend 
a week in the park, and 
we'll be traveling a couple 
of days.” 
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Map of the region surround- 
ing Glacier National Park. 
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“What will you do all 
the time in the park? You 
can’t just look at things 
all that time.” 


Social Contacts 


“Heffie said you can 
spend a year there and 
not see the half of it. Be- 
sides there'll be plenty 
of company. There'll be 
a crowd of high school students from 
all over the United States, and cow- 
boy guides, and Indians. I want to see 
some Indians for a change who aren’t 
selling patent medicines.” Richard 
snapped his fingers. “Say! You know 
that sociology paper I have to do over 
the summer? An Indian village will be 
just the thing for it. I’ll compare it 
with a mill town. Say, that’s a wow!” 
Joan laughed. “You can’t tell me 
you're going up there to study.” 
“It won't be 





— 





An Indian artist of the older generation, 
decorating a hide at Glacier Park. 


Vach@a poem) and Sexton Glazier; Glacier National Park. 


3 study,” Richard pro- 
tested. “It will be ex- 
perience. When you 
leazn things first 
hand like that it’s not 
like studying in a li- 
brary. Nobody ever 
had an experience in 
a library.” 

“TI guess not, Jane 
murmured doubtful- 
ly, thinking of the 
prim rows of books at 
school. 

“Maybe I shall 
know a lot more 
science when I get 
back. I'll see Iceberg 
Lake and the Ptarmi- 

gan wall, probably a thousand differ- 
ent flowers, and strange birds and ani- 
mals. But if I do learn something, it 
won’t be because I didn’t have a good 
time.” 

“Gee, if I could only go along,” 
Joan sighed. 

Perhaps it was something in her 
voice. At any rate, Richard had one 
of those chivalrous impulses that come 
even to brothers. 

“Listen, Joan,” he said. “You're go- 
ing to take that tour. I'll fix it so with 
Dad that he won’t dare to let you stay 
at home. You leave it to me. And com- 
ing home, we'll take in the Chicago 
Exposition. What do you say?” 

“Say!” was all Joan could say. 

es «© 


“No, Richard!” Mr. Deane rattled 
his paper as Jove might have rattled 
a thunderbolt. “I can’t discuss it any 
further. I’ll grant everything you say 
about the Tour, It would probably be 
a fine experience for both of you, but 








>”? 


you are too young——— 

“There'll be a lot of older people 
along,” Richard interrupted. 

“Well, that’s beside the point. The 
point is—it isn’t as if you aren’t old 
enough—you know as well as I ia 

“Dad, would you like your slip- 
pers?” Joan had entered the library. 
Richard gave her a discouraged glance 
and left them. “I brought you your 
robe, too, in case you'd like to take 
your coat off.” 

“That was sweet, Joan.” Mr. Deane 
was so pleased he forgot his quarrel. 
He also forgot his usual suspicions of 
gift-bearing Greeks. 

“Dad .. .” She brushed the hair 
above his ears, idly, with her fingers. 
“Mother wants me to ask you some- 
thing.” 

“Yes, Joan.” Mr. Dezne was placid- 
ly absorbed in his papers again. 

“I explained to her that it was per- 
fectly safe to make that trip to Glacier 
National Park . .. they have medical 
service and all . . . and I told her all 
we would do ... and she said she 
would be glad to see us go...” 

of Sa 

“We'll be going the best time of the 
year. All the flowers there will be in 
bloom and enough snow will be gone 
so all the passes and ridges will be 
safe for travel. Lots of other students 
are taking the tour and we’ll see things 
in the Park that most tourists never 
see at all.” 

“T’ve just been talking with Rich- 
ard. r 

“Can we really go, Daddy? Mother 
wants us to.” Joan turned to face her 
father. Her hands fussed with his tie. 
“Please, Daddy !” 

“Well, if your mother 

“Daddy, you darling!” Joan rolled 
off the arm into her father’s lap, 
hugged him, pulled his ears, and kissed 
his bald spot. “I knew you'd say we 
could go!” 

“A—A,” said Mr. Deane, and that 
was all. 

Next morning, Joan could hardly 
keep from dancing her way to school. 

“Didn’t I tell you I’d fix it up?” 
demanded Richard. 

“You certainly did,” Joan assured 
him. 


>? 
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Filibuster Ends Hope of “Lame Duck" Action 


NE man held the floor of the 

United States Senate for eight 

days, refusing to yield except to 
his supporters, and because of his violent 
opposition to one bill blockaded all effec- 
tive action on a dozen other important 
matters in the midst of the country’s 
greatest economic crisis. He was Huey 
Pierce (“Kingfish”) Long, 39-year-old 
Senator, former Governor, and politi- 
cal boss of Louisiana, whom his de- 
votees proclaim the savior of “the 
forgotten man,” and his legion of 
enemies dub a loud-mouthed, clown- 
ish demagogue with ambitions to 
become the dictator of.the na- ¢ 
tion. 

Senator Long, serving his 
first term in Congress, is not > 
an individual phenomenon. He (3% 
holds in his pocket the votes 
of several neighboring Sen- 
ators, including Mrs. Cara- 
way of Arkansas and Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma. But 
he could not wield the in- 


not represent the wide- 
spread inarticulate demands \ 
of many down-trodden peo- 
ple, particularly the mortgage~ 
ridden farmers of the Southwest. 
He has a program of radical social 
legislation, for which he is willing 
to fight. It includes extremely high 
taxes on large incomes and inheri- ¥ 
tances, currency, inflation, reduction of ¥ 
the hours of labor, and government 
control of farm surpluses. 

The blocking of Senatorial action by 
one man or a group, made possible by 


















Roosevelt wants for the same post in his 
cabinet. A leading authority on banking, 
Senator Glass seeks by his measure to so 
stabilize the banking situation as to reduce 
the disgraceful total of more than 2,000 
bank failures in the U. S. within the past 
twelve months. It has many: provisions, 
but especially (1) to prevent national 
banks from dealing in securities through 
“investment affiliate” corporations; 
(2) to permit “branch banking,” i.e., 
the opening of branches by large city 
banks in their own territories. Long 
feared that the latter provision was 
dictated by Wall Street and 
would permit the big banks to 
gobble up many small 
country banks. Bank- 
ers as a whole, how- 
;@ ever, are opposed to 
the bill because of its 
restrictions. The bill 
finally passed the House with an 
amendment limiting branch bank- 
ing to the nine states which now 
©, permit it. 
: The Long filibuster stalled not 
=) only the banking bill, but action 
=| on such pressing questions as tax- 
ation and the budget, economy, 
necessary appropriation bills, beer 
and repeal, bankruptcy laws, farm 
relief, etc. It made it inevitable that 
President Roosevelt must call a spe- 
cial session of the new Congress in 
April. Long finally agreed to allow 
debate to be limited when the Senate 
came within one vote of passing a 
closure motion upon him. 

One subject that insistently de- 


THE mands action is what shall be done 


the Senate’s ancient rule of “Senatorial 'KINGFISH’ to avert the ruin of countless farmer 


courtesy,” which allows no vote in a 
measure without unanimous consent, is 
known as a “filibuster.” It takes the form 
of interminable rambling speeches in which 
everything under the sun is discussed, and 
whole libraries are brought to the Senator’s 
desk for reading. Many efforts have been 
made to reform the Senate rules, but 
many Senators are reluctant to restrict 
the privilege because of their belief that 
it is essential to free debate. The only way 
to check it now is by the application of 
“closure,” which must be petitioned by 16 
members and passed by a two-thirds ma- 
jority. The practice, however, has brought 
much public criticism on the Senate, and 
after the present “lame duck” session, it 
will not be so easy. The Norris Amend- 
ment, passed last year, has now been rati- 
fied by 28 state legislatures and needs only 
eight more to become effective. It will end 
forever the “lame duck” session in which, 
because of the shortness of time before 
March 4, filibustering is likely to be ef- 
fective. 

The particular target of Long’s wrath 
was the Glass Banking Bill, hobby of 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, whom Governor 


debtors in the West and South 
whose farms and homes are being daily 
taken from them by mortgage foreclosures. 
In Iowa, Nebraska, and other states spon- 
taneous groups of farmers are taking the 
law into their own hands, marching to the 
courthouses or banks, and forcibly stop- 
ping foreclosure sales. President Hoover 
sent a rush message to Congress asking 
revision of the bankruptcy laws to allow 
a debtor to go into a Federal Court and 
secure an indefinite extension of time with- 
out bankruptcy proceedings. Such a mora- 
torium has been proclaimed by some gov- 
ernors. Although the Democrats in Con- 
gress have persistently defeated the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, it is probable that 
they will support the La Guardia bill on 
foreclosures. Even this, however, will not 
stave off the rising tide of sentiment in 
Congress for some form of currency in- 
flation, represented by the Long group. 





Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, named a board of 
17 experts to investigate the economic 
crisis and recommend cures for the ills 
of production and ange. Members in- 
clude Prof.. Robert M. MacIver, Dr. Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell and Walter Lippmann. 


U. S. To Review British Debt 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT will re- 

ceive representatives of the British 

Government shortly after he takes 
office in March for discussion of the Brit- 
ish war debt and other “world economic 
problems in which the United States and 
Great Britain are mutually interested.” 


This momentous news was issued from 
the White House after another conference 
between the President and the President- 
elect. It represented the third attempt to 
bridge the gap between Messrs. Hoover 
and Roosevelt on the debts problem, the 
first two having ended in a stalemate 
over methods. Mr. Roosevelt had declined 
to appoint a commission to discuss the 
question during the remainder of Mr. 
Hoover’s temn, but the new compromise 
plan, while leaving any actual decisions to 
the new administration, will save at least 
a month in getting machinery in opera- 
tion. Two of Roosevelt’s close advisors, 
Professors Raymond Moley and Rexford 
G. Tugwell of Columbia, will work mean- 
while with the State Department. 

The decision to invite Great Britain 
first and alone is, of course, due to the 
fact that England, chief among the major 
debtors, paid her installment on December 
15 with good grace. France, the defaulter, 
was not mentioned in the announcement, 
but the same procedure of separate con- 
ferences with each debtor when they ask 
for a review is expected to be followed. The 





—Morris in Jersey Observer 


IT CAN'T HAPPEN TOO SOON! 


decision was hailed with joy in England. 


as the first step toward loosening the 
economic log jam which has frozen world 
trade. As to the “other economic prob- 
lems” which may be discussed, the world 
economic conference and disarmament are 
expected to be among them. It is hinted 
that Mr. Roosevelt is in favor of urging 
Britain to return to the gold standard in 
exchange for a cut in her debt. It is con- 


sidered probable that Prime Minister 


Ramsay MacDonald will be the chief 
British delegate. 

Credit for the new atmosphere of co- 
operation between changing administra- 
tions is due equally to Secretary of State 
Stimson and to Norman Davis, diplomatic 
Democrat who is close to both executives. 
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War Over Nothing? 


HILE Bolivia and Paraguay 
have been locked in a death- 
grapple over the wild Chaco 


region in the heart of South America, 
another jungle controversy has stolen the 
headlines which might easily blossom into 
a second-class war. Four South American 
nations are involved in a dispute over 
Leticia, an insignificant village of 500 in- 
habitants on the. Amazon River, near the 
meeting-place of the borders of Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Brazil. Last Septem- 
ber a band of Peruvian civilians seized 
the town. It lies in territory formerly 
claimed by both Peru and Colombia, but 
which in 1922 Peru ceded to Colombia by 
the treaty of Salomon-Lozano, in return 
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Map of the area around Leticia where four 
nations meet and war clouds are gathering. 
The shaded portion is claimed by both Peru 
and Ecuador. 





for concessions on the Putumayo River. 

This whole region has been the scene 
of numerous boundary disputes because 
of the lack of exploration. A large tri- 
angle east of the Andes is claimed by 
both Peru and Ecuador. Although 2,000 
miles from the sea, these Indian villages 
are seaports for a flourishing steamer 
trade along the headwaters of the Ama- 
zon in cacao, fine hardwoods, nuts, medical 
plants, and wild rubber. These economic 
prizes are the only real stake in the re- 
gion, but “national honor” is the most ex- 
pensive of South American commodities. 
When the Peruvian Government declined 
to disavow the action of its citizens in 
seizing Leticia, Colombia warned it would 
use force to maintain its rights. 

Colombia has mobilized its army of 
6,000 men along the Putumayo River over 
a 375-mile front from Caucaya to Port 
Arthur, near the Brazilian border. It has 
sent a squadron of five gunboats and two 
army transports to Para at the mouth of 
the Amazon, to sail up the river to Le- 
ticia. It has 30 airplanes ard is buying 
more from the United States. The Putu- 
mayo joins the Amazon in Brazilian ter- 
ritory and any fighting around Leticia is 
almost bound to violate Brazil’s neutral- 
ity. Therefore Brazil has sent a fleet and 
troops up the Amazon to stand by. Peru’s 
forces have their headquarters at Iquitos, 
farther up the river. War fever is raging 
among the people in Bogota. 

Because of Brazil’s interest, the two 
main contenders have agreed, it is re- 
ported, to submit their dispute to Brazil, 
and there is still a possibility that a peace- 
ful settlement may be found. The United 
States and Europe are partly responsible, 
because the South American countries buy 
practically all their munitions abroad. 
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Chinese Resistance Stiffens As 


U.S. and League Renew Treaty 


=SHE theater of war in and around 

Jehol (Ray-ho) province has spread 

rapidly, and there seems little likeli- 
hood that a major conflict can be averted. 
Standing on the smoking ruins of Shan- 
haikwan (Shan-high-gwahn), Japan hurled 
four columns of men, including troops 
from their puppet state of Marchukuo 
(Man-chéw-go), into Jehol along four 
main roads penetrating it from the east- 
ern and northern borders. They aimed to 
concentrate at Lingyuan and launch an 
attack on Jehol City, the capital. They 
were opposed by bands of Chinese skir- 
mishers, but the advance was slowed up 
more by climate. In temperatures far 
below zero, hundreds of Chinese clad in 
summer uniforms froze to death. 

The most active opponent of the Jap- 
anese drive at the moment is General 
Tang Yu-lin, wealthy warlord of Jehol, 
who refused to give up his vast opium 
holdings without a struggle. South of the 
Great Wall, Marshal Chang -Hsueh-liang 
hovered around Peiping with the largest 
army in China. He hated to risk a major 
battle for the recovery of the invaded 
territory, but public opinion in China is 
so indignant that he may be forced to 
act. Chang’s men have devoted themselves 
to building three strong trench lines at 
intervals south of the wall, to block off 
the Japanese between Shanhaikwan and 
the great key cities of Tientsin and 
Peiping. 

Count Yasuya Uchida, Foreign Minister 
of Japan, in a carefully worded policy 
speech before the House of Peers, denied 
that Japan intended aggression south of 
the wall, but warned China that she con- 
sidered Jehol a legitimate part of Man- 
chukuo. 

Tension between the United States and 
Japan increased again when Secretary of 
State Stimson took the occasion of Japan’s 
Jehol campaign to repeat in uncompro- 
mising terms his and President Hoover’s 


Stand 


year-old doctrine that America cannot 
recognize any territorial changes arising 
out of military aggression in violation of 
the Kellogg Pact and the Nine-Power 
Pacific Treaty. In this action he was given 
strong reinforcement by President-elect 
Franklin Roosevelt. Two conferences be- 
tween Stimson and Roosevelt had brought 
forth the fact that the new Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy will be essentially the 
same as the old in this respect. Mr. Roose- 
velt publicly stated that the sanctity of 
the treaties must be the cornerstone of 
U.S. foreign policy. 

This stiffened the backbone of the 
League of Nations’ Committee of Nine- 
teen, which has been debating the Sino- 
Japanese question for several weeks. The 
committee maneuvered with the Japanese 
delegation to arrive at a statement that 
would permit of negotiations between 
China and Japan on the basis of the Lyt- 
ton Report, refusing to recognize the state 
of Manchukuo, The League offered to 
omit from the proposed conciliation com- 
mission such non-members of the League 
as Russia and the U.S., but stood pat on 
non-recognition and gave Japan 24 hours 
to accept its formula. This represented a 
distinct victory for the point of view of 
the small nations, led by Spain, as against 
the pro-Japanese British and French. 
Japan’s answer was not acceptable, and 
the League committee will prepare a re- 
port condemning Japan’s seizure of Man- 
churia and Jehol. Japan is expected to 
withdraw from the League of Nations. 

A mob of Japanese strikers attacked 
the Yokohoma branch of the American- 
owned Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
ruined much property and killed several 
Japanese employees of the company. Dip- 
lomatic protests brought Japanese police 
action. The Tokyo Government declared 
that the attack was the outgrowth of in- 
ternal labor troubles rather than an ex- 
pression of anti-American feeling. 


WHERE ASIA MAY CRACK OPEN 
The eastern end of the Great Wall of China overlooking the 





plain near Shanhaikwan and the Gulf of Chihli. The crumbling 
wall separates China proper from Jehol province. Above, a typi- 





cal Chinese soldier of the northern army of Chang Hseub-liang, 
now entrenched near the Great Wall. 
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The New Gospel of Technocracy 


like wildfire across America. The first 

mention of it in print (barring cer- 
tain articles published in 1919 by a Cali- 
fornia engineer, W. H. Smyth) appeared 
in newspaper stories in August, 1931. In 
November, Alfred E. Smith’s New Out- 
look published the first magazine article, 
by Wayne Parrish. Every week, every day 
since then has seen a gathering flood of 
articles, books, pamphlets, and even mo- 
tion picture films. In one January week, 
six books on the subject were published. 


T ECHNOCRACY—the word has swept 

















—Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 


WHAT IS IT? 


Scholastic has in the past three months, 
through Dr. Rugg’s articles and other fea- 
tures, outlined the general facts of the 
Technocracy movement. Desiring to avoid 
the half-baked and sensational treatments 
of the subject which have ‘appeared in so 
many magazines and newspapers, it has 
refrained from publishing necessarily in- 
complete news stories. But recognizing the 
importance of an authoritative under- 
standing of these great industrial and 
economic trends, Scholastic has arranged 
with Frederick L. Ackerman, distinguished 
architect and one of the original members 
of Technocracy, to prepare a series of 
three thorough articles in non-technical 
language on the facts of technological de- 
velopment. These articles will be lavishly 
illustrated with pictorial charts and graphs 
which will make the subject simple to fol- 
low. They will appear in the February 18, 
March 4, and March 18 issues. 

As we go to press, Columbia University 
—where Technocracy’s laboratories were 
located—has_ repudiated Howard Scott 
(see page 24). Four of Scott’s associates, 
including Ackerman, have withdrawn from 
“association with Technocracy” Acker- 
man’s article’s in Scholastic will tell the 
story of the original organization and the 
plans for continuation of the research 
under a new name. 


Reading List on Technocracy 
Authorized statements by members of 
Technocracy: 
Introduction to Technocracy. By Howard Scott 
and others. (John Day Co., $1.50.) 
“Technology Smashes the Price System,” pre- 
pared under the supervision of Scott, Harper’s 
Magazine, January. 
“Toward Technocracy:” An International Sym- 
posium. The Living Age, December. 
Source books upon which the Technoc- 
racy theories are based: 


The Engineers and the Price System, by Thor- 
stein Veblen. (Viking Press. : 
Wealth, Virtual Wealth, and Debt, by Frederick 

Soddy. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Other books and articles generally sym- 
pathetic, but less authoritative: 


An Outline of Technocracy, by Wayne W. Par- 
rish. (Farrar & Rinehart.) Ba on articles 
originally appearing in the New Outlook, No- 
vember, December, January. 

Feira An Interpretation (pamphlet). By 
Stuart Chase. (John Day Co., 25c.) , 
he A.B.C. of Technocracy, By Frank Arkright. 
(Harper & Bros.) ‘ 

Towards Technocracy. By Graham A. Laing. 
(Angelus Press, Los Angeles. : 

Life in a Technocracy. By Harold Loeb. (Vik- 
ing Press.) 

The Truth About Technocracy. By Walter B. 
Pitkin. (Simon & Schuster.) ‘ ; 

The Great Technology and the Public Mind, By 
Harold Rugg. (John Day Co.) 

Books and articles critical of various 
phases of Technocracy: 


What Is Technocracy? By Allen Raymond. 
(Whittlesey House.) : 
“Technocracy: Good Medicine or Bedtime 

Story?” By George Soule. New Republic, Dec. 


“A Challenge to Technocracy,” by Simeon 
Strunsky. New York Times Sunday Magazine, 
Jan. 8. See also Jan. 22. 

~ ogg = ge od go aggal by Charles 

A ge. Living Age, January. 

“Technocracy: Tempest on a Slide Rule?” by 
Virgil Jordan. Scribner’s, February. : 

The Paradox of Plenty, by Harper Leech. Whit- 
tlesey House, 1931. r d 
Power as a Factor in Economic Readjust- 
ments,” by Walter N. Polakov. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January. 





Congress Passes Philippine 
Bill Over Veto 


(Concluded from page 17) 
might bring on an economic collapse. The 
strait-jacket thus imposed if the Filipinos 
accept the plan gives them no correspond- 
ing rights until the end of the 10-year 
period. 

The requirement for a popular vote on 
the proposed constitution, supposed to be 
the equivalent of a plebiscite on freedom, 
actually leaves the constitution at the 
mercy of the U.S. President and the Phil- 
ippine Legislature, and must precede any 
economic changes. 

Finally, the bill was criticized for its 
incitement to friction in the Far East, 
inasmuch as it allows the U.S. to retain 
naval and military bases in the Philippines 
permanently, and yet authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to negotiate with other powers 
having interests in the Pacific a pact for 
“neutralization” of the islands in case of 
war. Japan could hardly be expected to 
accept this without objection to American 
bases there. Practically all military and 
naval men agree that the defense of the 
Philippines would be physically impossi- 
ble against a strong foe, and that the 
islands would have to be abandoned at 
once in a war. 

Opinion in the Philippines is sharply 
divided over the independence bill. Al- 
though the Philippine independence commis- 
sioners at Washington, Camillo Osias and 
Pedro Guevara, favored it as the best 
obtainable, Manuel Quezon, president of 
the Philippine Senate, is bitterly opposed 
to the bill, and a majority of the Legisla- 
ture, in caucus, decided to reject it. If 
they should, the question will have to be 
dealt with again by the next Congress and 
President Roosevelt, when it is believed 
probable that an even shorter transition 
period will be approved. 





SCHOLASTIC 


Lawrence Tibbett on his crude throne as "The 
Emperor Jones." 


An All-American Opera 


F the three American operas pro- 
duced by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, two have had their set- 

ting in Europe and one, the most recent 
and apparently the most successful, has 
had its locale in the West Indies. This 
last is Composer Louis Gruenberg’s  skill- 
ful adaptation of Eugene O’Neill’s “The 
Emperor Jones.” Many say that the thea- 
ter version was more effective than the 
opera, but praise of Lawrence Tibbett’s 
acting and Gruenberg’s musical back- 
ground has been generous. Applause at 
the end of the first performance lasted 
nearly half an hour. “Emperor Jones” has 
its strength and weakness in one peculiar- 
ity. Having only one song, “Standin’ in 
de need ob prayer,” from James Weldon 
Johnson’s first book of spirituals, the 
opera has a much faster pace than most 
operas, but at the same time it has fewer 
tunes. It depends largely on primitive tom- 
tom effects for its instrumental material. 


The personal triumph of Tibbett (the 
last “t” was originally a printer’s error) 
has brought him a long way since the 
night of his first public recognition. An 
abject unknown at a salary of $60 a 
week, he was substituting for another 
singer in a duet with Antonio Scotti. The 
ovation from the audience was for Tibbett 
alone. He literally stopped the show, much 
to his surprise; and his reputation was 
made. Before that night, however, he had 
his share of disappointments. Nor was his 
rise without benefit of intense study of 
vocal and dramatic technique. The bari- 
tone’s career began when he was a Los 
Angeles choir boy and a leading man in 
Manual Arts High School dramas, where 
he played opposite several future movie 
stars. Tibbett never intended going into 
opera until it became his meal ticket. At 
that time, he thought opera was “the 
bunk,” and he hasn’t changed his mind 
much. To his thinking, the music shows 
of Jerome Kern, Victor Herbert, Vincent 
Youmans, and the Gershwins are to be 
preferred to most Metropolitan fare. For 
this reason, he put “Ol’ Man River” and 
other popular ballads on his concert reper- 
toire. 
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NAME THIS AUTHOR (Co/one/ Lemuel Q. Stoopnagle 






Win five Modern Library books. Write 
this author’s name with a quotation from 
his works. Tell where you read the quota- 
tion and why you chose it. Mail to Quota- 
tions Contest, Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y., before February 
25, 1933. The best quotation, with the best 
reason for the choice, wins. 


RESULTS, DECEMBER 30th ISSUE 


Teodor Josef Konrad Korzeniowski, bet- 
ter known as Joseph Conrad, was identi- 
fied by less than twenty students, but all 
of them sent strong entries. The winner is 
Jane S. Tashima, Murray, Utah, who sent 
that passage in “Youth” which begins, “I 
need not tell you what it is to be knocking 
about in an open boat.” It concludes with 
“I did not know how good a man I was 
till then. I remember my youth and the 
feeling that will never come back any 
more—the feeling that I could last for- 
ever, outlast the sea, the earth, and all 
men; the deceitful feeling that lures us on 
to joys, to perils, to love,~to vain effort— 
to death; - and expires, too soon, too 
soon—before life itself.” Her reason: “Jo- 
seph Conrad’s description of the element 
of youth stirs me.” 

Honorable Mention is deserved by Marie 
Picaso, Serra H. S., Hollister, Cal.; James 
Tuttle, Fosdick-Masten Park H. S., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Margaret F. McMichael, 
Wampum (Pa.) H. S.; Olga Neusiis, 
Woodville (O.) H. S.; and Mary Moore, 
Catholic H. S., Topeka, Kans. 


Bubbles from the News Cauldron 


Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, shocked patriotic British busi- 
ness men when he refused to allow the 
sale of Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., a huge 
chain of chemists’ shops in England, now 
owned by the American Liggett interests, 
to English financiers. His reason was that 
it would require the transfer of $25,000,- 
000 in gold out of the United Kingdom, 


‘which might oa * shaky pound 


sterling. * 


The prominent ae m the fortnight 
included: Vladimir de Pachmann, 85, ec- 
centric Russian pianist, perhaps the world’s 
greatest interpreter of Chopin, who car- 
ried on mocking monologues while he 
played; J. Fred Wolle, 69, founder and 
director of the famous Bach Choir of 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Charles W. Morse, 77, 
shipping and banking magnate who won 
and lost millions and served a term in 
Atlanta for embezzlement; Kate Gleason, 
67, pioneer woman gear manufacturer and 
mechanical engineer of Rochester, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Jessie Wilson Sayre, 45, wife of a 
Harvard Law professor and daughter of 
President Wilson; Louis Comfort Tiffany, 
84, artist, stained glass designer, and of- 
ficial of the famed jewelry firm. 


... caught in the act! 


ERE they are, those two famous 
radio funny men, writing out tomor- 
row’s act on their Remington portable type- 
writer! You know good old Colonel Stoop- 
nagle, inventor of the “‘water glass without 
any bottom for people who don’t like to 
drink water” and many other important 
devices! And Budd, his pal, who keeps the 
Colonel in his place at the console of “The 
Mighty Gas Pipe Organ.” 

Lots of the big time important radio acts 
are written out beforehand on a Reinington 
portable. Why, most of the actors and 
authors who make your 
radio entertainment would 
be lost without their port- 
able typewriters! 


And not only in radio 
are portable typewriters a 
big help to the men and 
women who do things. 
Writers, actors, soldiers of 
fortune, reporters, explor- 
ers, scientists, big game 
hunters, their fingers fly 
over the keyboard of their 





fama $3450 





Scout 7 ra simpliied $4975 


Remington portable and the story of anoth- 
er thrilling adventure is given to the world! 


No wonder you want a Remington porta- 
ble typewriter! You'll get things done in 
school and at play when you can put your 
thoughts down clearly in black and white! 
You'll be surprised how much better you 
think when you type and see what you’ve 
written as though it were in a book! And 
best of all—you can own a Remington porta- 
ble typewriter today at the lowest cost ever! 
Tell Dad and Mother that they can get it 
for you at the nearest Remington dealers for 
as little as $19.75! An- 
other Remie Scout is only 
$34.50.The Standard port- 
able is $60. And the Noise- ' 
less portable at $69.50 is 
champion of them all. 


Want the inside story 
on Colonel Stoopnagle and 
Budd? Send the coupon 
below for the booklet, 
“Stoopnagle and Budd and 
How They Got There!” 
No charge, of course. 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 

Division of Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please send me “Stoopnagle and Budd and 
How They Got There!” 
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After years in the class 
room or lecture hall 
there comes a time 
when rest and relaxation 
is demanded by a tired 
body. 


But there must be an ade- 
quate income if the 
daily tasks are to be 
abandoned. Why not 
provide it by acquiring 
Prudential Retirement 
Annuities now? 


Let us tell you how to 
secure your Independence 
in Old Age. 
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PEOPLE in the NEWS 


MADAM SPEAKER 

The first woman to become speaker of 
the House in a state législature is Mrs. 
Minnie D. Craig, of Esmond, North Da- 
kota. The House of 
Representatives gave 
her a unanimous bal- 
lot. 

Mrs. Craig was 
born in Maine and 
she studied piano and 
voice in Boston be- 
fore she moved West. 
She doesn’t play or 
és sing any more though. 
She’d rather listen to 
others. Next to politics,her chief recreation 
is digging in her garden at home in Es- 
mond, a community of 300. She is also a 
first-rate cook. Mr. Craig is the town 
banker. They’ve lived in Esmond since 
they were married twenty-five years ago. 

All phases of government and _ politics 
interest the Speaker. She prefers “no par- 
ticular . angle.” For thirteen years she 
served on the school board. In 1928, she 
was Republican National Committeewom- 
an for North Dakota and held the post 
until last year. She managed the North 
Dakota Republican campaign among wom- 
an voters in 1928. Her first official act 
as Speaker was to lead the assembly in 
singing the State hymn. Her music came 
in handy, after all. Mr. Craig left his 
work to come up to Bismarck for the 
ceremony. 


FOSSIL'S FOREMAN 

If Frederick Trubee Davison brings to 
his new job of president of the American 
Museum of Natural History the same en- 
thusiasm and capacity 
for work he showed as 
Under-Secretary of 
War for Aeronautics 
the last four years, 
the fossils are in for 
an exciting time. 
Though without scien- 
tific training he had 
long been a member 
of its board, and suc- 
ceeds the distinguished 
paleontologist, Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. In his last office, 
as Assistant Secretary of War, Davison 
zealously nursed the army’s aviation 
budget and fixed the air service in the 
public mind with publicity stunts that 
would have done credit to P. T. Barnum. 
In May, 1931, he manoeuvered 672 planes 
all over the Atlantic seaboard in trick for- 
mations without one accident. Last fall 
he lost the Republican nomination for 
Governor of New York to Col. “Wild 
Bill” Donovan, who lost the election to 
Democgat Herbert Lehman. 

Son of a partner in the House of Mor- 
gan, Trubee was groomed for public serv- 
ice via Groton and Yale. With some four 
million dollars to endow his career, he 
began at the bottom as a lowly worker in 
the Republican party. He succeeded to the 
seat of T. Roosevelt, Jr., in the New York 
State Assembly. When Coolidge was in 
power, Davison was appointed te the 
Army aviation post and served with dis- 











tinction, but he has always had a hanker- 
ing for higher elective office. 

Now that March 4 is rapidly approach- 
ing, he has accepted the Museum job, 
where he will oversee the expeditions of 
Andrews, Beebe, and other great natural- 
ists. Davison is now in his middle thirties, 
plump, convivial, and a trifle bald. 





No. | TECHNOCRAT 

As usually happens with any new and 
revolutionary doctrine, Technocracy has 
aroused legions of critics. These defenders 
of the status quo have 
turned their guns on 
the chief spokesman 
for Technocracy, 
Howard Scott. As a 
result, the statements 
about Scott are about 
as sensational and 
confusing as the state- 
ments about Technoc- 
racy. Scott himself has 
done nothing to clear 
things up. The photo 
here is the first and 
only one that news 
cameras have caught of him. Asked for 
information about himself, Scott is apt to 
reply with a story that would do credit 
to Paul Bunyan. It is certain, though, that 
Scott was a well-known figure in the con- 
versational restaurants of Greenwich Vil- 
lage for many years. 

The claim is made that he took his best 
ideas from the late Thorstein Veblen, and 
vice versa. Certainly his acquaintance with 
such celebrated economists and physicists 
as Veblen and Soddy is not to his dis- 
credit. But he has been disparaged be- 
cause, like Shakespeare, he holds no col- 
lege degrees. And his former association 
with the I. W. W. has been held against him. 

Scott lived in obscurity until he or- 
ganized the group of Technocrats to make 
an energy survey of North America. The 
word Technocracy, meaning government by 
technologists, was coined in 1919, but in 
1932 through Scott the idea became a 
tempest. Fantastic figures with extrava- 
gant prophecies have been ladled out by 
his organization, creating a wide impres- 
sion that the world is going to the dogs 
and the millennium is just around the 
corner. To add to the confusion, Scott 
manages to word his statements with rare 
unintelligibility. And when critics challenge 
him, he simply says: “Technocracy does 
not have to answer. The future will tell.” 

By this time, it begins to appear that 
Scott, for all his indisputable learning, has 
destroyed, by his extravagances, the influ- 
ence of the movement he has sponsored. 
His four most important associates have 
resigned from the organization and plan to 
continue their research work under another 
name. Doubtless they did so because they 
realize that the general public—in its emo- 
tional reactions to a controversy is apt to 
confuse the validity of an idea with the 
personality or the character of its chief 
proponent. Scott might have become a 
Mussolini, a Lenin, or a Gandhi. As it is, 
the best that can be said for him is that he 
has sponsored the most drastic challenge 
to the American economic system to date. 
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DASH-HOUND CONTEST 
Fill in the Missing Words 


Three First Prizes: Three modern trav- 
eling bags. 

Twenty-five Honorable Mentions: Twen- 
ty-five Parker pen and pencil sets. 

Prizes are awarded those high school 
students who send in the correct words 
for entire series of fourteen contests, 
which began in the October 8th issue of 
Scholastic, before May 1, 1933, to the 
Dash-Hound Contest, Scholastic, 155 E. 
44th St., New York, N. Y. All words 
missing below appeared in the issue of 
January 21st. 


CONTEST No. 9 


1. Leonora Speyer, who Won the «+000 
prize and the... prize for poetry in 
1926, has appeared with the Boston Sym- 
phony as a These 
Acres and are the titles 
of volumes of poetry written Dy ......s0+ 











2. Salient features of the Second Indus- 
trial Revolution are: First, increased en- 





SD cstenionnesiie $ SECON, increased .........-.s-+ ° 
capacity; third, decreased .......-.00 ; and 
fourth, the apparently permanent displace- 
MEN Of 2.....cc.cccccrrsccccereree oe 

8. The report Of the ......0sese committee 
on “Recent a... Trends in the U. S.,” 
filling ........ see Printed pages, says that 

and are assuming 
authority which has been lost by ........s0+0 
ee yin regulating social behavior. 


4. Reasons contributing to the renewal 
of Japanese aggression in Jehol include 
the failure of the 
to censure Japan; rumors of an alliance 
between : and $ 
sccapticbenbcetiegins troubles of the Tokyo gov- 
ernment; and increasing unrest among 
Japanese people, which has_given rise to 
B serarevecee see MOvement. 


Bubbles from the News Cauldron 

A skeleton, believed to be that of Natty 
Bumppo, the Revolutionary War scout 
and original of the Deerslayer, Hawkeye, 
and Pathfinder of Cooper’s Leatherstock- 
ing Tales was found in a hill overlooking 
the Hoosick River, New York, in steam 
shovel excavations. 

* 











A formidable revolt which spread 
through seven provinces of southern 
Spain and Catalonia resulted in at least 
40 deaths and 300 wounded. The Repub- 
lican Government of Premier Manuel 
Azana was empowered to declare martial 
law, but preferred to use as little force 
as possible. The revolt was instigated not 
by Monarchists, but by Communists, Syn- 
dicalists, and Anarchists, who declared 
general strikes in some cities, and tried to 
seize control of factories. 

* * * 

Albert Einstein has a plan to organize 
@ group of 25 of the “world’s greatest 
minds,” including six from the U.S., to 
act as a sort of informal committee on 

eace, liberty, and social welfare. It would 

come, he believes, the most potent moral 
and idealistic force in the world. 
* * * 


Cabinet crises afflicted many countries. 
In Greece, the Royalist cabinet of Pan- 
yoti Tsaldaris, which overthrew that of the 
veteran Venizelos last October, itself tum- 
bled, only to be replaced by Venizelos 
again. In Roumania, the Peasant Party 
cabinet of Dr. Juliu Maniu resigned on 
account of differences with King Carol. 
The Paul-Boncour ministry in France was 
in difficulties over the policies of its Fi- 
nance Minister, Henri Cheron. 
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What Andy Kerr—Coach of 









“es other day a member of my 
1926 team said: ‘You taught mea lot 
about football, Andy, but what I value 
most to-day are your rules for sound liv- 
ing.’ What I told him was what I tell every 
squad. It applies to every man who wants 
success—on the gridiron or off. For the 
rules of sport and the rules of life are 
identical. 

“Out on the field it’s training that 
makes a man. And you'll find training 
just as essential in everyday life. But 
you’ve got to go after physical fitness— 
and keep after it. 

“Tt’s easy, once you form the habit. 
The rules are simple. Exercise regularly. 
Sleep at least 8 hours. Eat plenty of 
wholesome food. And avoid caffein-con- 
taining beverages—such as coffee. 


“Experience has taught me that caffein 
affects the neives and sleep. Boys who 
don’t drink coffee are better physically 
—more alert mentally. That’s why we 
use Postum at the training table. It’s a 


S ” 
great drink. Anpy Kerr, 
Head Football Coach, Colgate University. 


We ll Help You Follow Kerr’s Advice 


Famous coaches all over the country 
agree with Andy Kerr. And here’s why. 
Coffee contains caffein, a drug stimulant. 
A single cup of coffee contains up to 3 
grains of caffein—20% more than the 
usual doses doctors give adults suddenly 
in need of a drug stimulant! No wonder 


Colgate’s 
famous 


“Red-Raiders” 


tells his team 






rae 


— 


athletes drink Postum. And you will, too, 
if you are out to win in the game of life. 


Postum is wholesome, satisfying. It 
contains no drug to harm you. It’s a de- 
licious drink made from whole wheat and 
bran, roasted to bring out the rich flavor 
people like so much. Postum made with 
hot milk is one of the finest, most nour- 
ishing drinks in the world. It’s served 
on hundreds of training tables—a regu- 
lar he-man’s drink if there ever was one. 
Postum is a product of General Foods. 


FREE—A Training Booklet, A Per- 
sonal Score Board and a Postum Sample 
To make it easy for you to follow Andy Kerr's 
advice, we will send you the famous All-America 
Training Plan booklet—‘‘Iron Men and How to 
Build Them,” a Personal Score Board and a week's 
supply of Postum. All three absolutely free. Mail 
the coupon. Act now. 





General Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. s. 2-33 

I want to try Postum. Please send me, free, 
my Personal Score Board, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum and the booklet “Iron Men and 
How to Build Them.” 


Name —_— 





Street. 








City State 


Fill in completely, Print name and address. If you 
live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 








Cobourg, Ontario. 
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How to Get Into a Public Building 


ETTING into a bank, church 

or post office may never have 

given you a bit of trouble. Per- 

haps you have been unusually 
clever about it. Yet it’s a real problem 
to.some people. They'll puz- 


placed around the door to make a 
bigger mass. In Fig. III we see an 
attempt to bring the portal into still 
better balance with the building. Fig. 
IV shows the addition of a large panel 





zle over the thing a long 
time before they can make 
up their minds how to ac- 
complish the trick. Take the 
architect of that new bank 
down on Main Street, the 











one which some of the folks 
think is too modern-looking. 
That man showed me at 





least ten different schemes 
he had devised for getting 
inside. Finally he hit upon 
one that suited him. 

You’d think it would be 


simple. Cut an opening, say 
eight feet high and about the 

















same width (Fig. I), install 
double swinging doors and 
hang out a sign “Open for 
Business.” Looks like a 
mouse hole in a big piece of 
cheese, doesn’t it? Yet it’s 
large enough for practical 
purposes. No man will bump 


























his head going through an 
eight-foot opening, and its 
double doors will easily ac- 
commodate the expected 
traffic. But even so, is it 
large enough? With a crowd 
in front of the building, a 
stranger could scarcely find 
that low door. It’s large 
enough for passage but not 
for identification. That door- 
way must be made more con- 
spicuous somehow. After all, 
it isn’t enough that the door 
should be adequate, it must 
look adequate to the task of 
giving entrance to a large structure. 
A doorway ought to bear a certain 
proportion to the building. The portal 
of any building, be it cottage or ca- 
thedral, is the principal decorative 
feature of its exterior design. After 
the architect has provided a sufficient 
opening for passage in and out, his 
real problem begins. That insignificant 
hole in the wall must in some way be 
proportioned to the wall’s area. The 
entrance has to be made to appear 
perhaps ten times the size of the door 
itself. So in Fig. II a transom has 
been added and a panel of dark marble 
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of grey. This ties the vertical entrance 
into the whole facade laterally. Fig. V 
indicates the effect of the completed 
building. Looking back at Fig. IV you 
will see six rectangles; 1, the outline 
of the entire wall; 2, the 
outline of the gray window 
mass; 8, the vertical en- 
trance mass from ground to 
roof; 4, the dark marble 
mass; 5, the door itself; 6, 
the transom. These rectan- 
gles, drawn at the bottom 
of our diagram show a-series 
of nicely graduated oblongs, 
in marked contrast to the 
effect in Fig. 1. 

This is not a modern prob- 
lem. Looking through your 
history of architecture you 
will note that builders of all 
time have been occupied with 
this question of how to get 
into a public building grace- 
fully. Note how the Gothic 
builders did it (Fig. VI). 

The Egyptians solved the 

roblem in a different way, 
so did the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, Study the entrance to 
the Taj Mahal in India and 
Emperor’s Palace in 
Pekin, the portals of castles, 
convents and town halls the 
world over. Every bit of 
architecture is a subject for 
your doorway study. 

A skyscraper presents great- 
er difficulties (Fig. VII). 
Kt is hard to design a well- 
proportioned entrance to 
such an enormous structure. 
You will be interested to see 
how different architects have 
managed it. Get together 
pictures of their skyscrapers. 
Criticize them. How well 
has the architect succeeded? 

Collect pictures of all 
kinds of buildings, ancient 
and modern, in a further 
study of this problem. Make 
diagrams of the entrance 
schemes. What about build- 
igs in your own town? 
Here is something for class- 











room discussion and action. Organize a tour of 
your town. Make sketches. Write critical ap- 
praisals of building entrances. And why not try 
designing a facade yourself? After studying many 
buildings you should have some ideas on the subject. 
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A New Statue of Lincoln 
by Paul Manship 


N heroic bronze statue of Abraham 
A Lincoln has recently been erected 
on the plaza of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company building 
at Fort Wayne, Indiana. This statue is the 
work of Paul Manship, one of America’s 
greatest sculptors. It represents Lincoln 
as'a young man of twenty-one, Lincoln, 
the dreamer, the student and the woods- 
man. Mr. Manship’s own words quoted be- 
low define the sculptor’s intention in this 
remarkable portrayal of the martyred 
president as a youth. 


“The desire to represent the young Lin- 
coln as a dreamer and a poet rather than 
as the rail-splitter was uppermost in my 
mind. These qualities were selected as be- 
ing most important in view of the great- 
ness of Lincoln’s later accomplishments 
and without which the idealism and clarity 
of his future would never have been pos- 
sible. 

“Everyone has heard or read stories 
of Lincoln’s youthful physical prowess, 
and so we have depicted Lincoln as the 
brawny youth that he was. The book sym- 
bolizes his intellectual faculties; and the 
dog reminds us of his exceptional love for 
animals as well as the greater feeling of 
human sympathy and protectiveness. His 
clothes I decided to make to represent 
linsey-woolsey homemade shirt, buckskin 
trousers, and boots.” 


Cartoon Club 


N enthusiastic letter.from Albany, 

N. Y., has just come to the Art 

Editor’s desk. We quote from this 

letter, written by Garland Smith, founder 

of the Cartoon Club of Albany High 
School: 

“Cartooning has hit the high schools of 
Albany like a thunderbolt. The fact that 
cartooning is being taught as an extra- 
curricular activity in three high schools in 
Albany, is quite an innovation in New 
York State. This city seems to be the only 
one in the Empire State that possesses a 
club of this type. In the two néw Junior 
High Schools, there are more than sixty 
boys and girls studying this fascinating 
new subject. At the Senior High School, 
where I act as instructor, nearly twenty- 
five boys meet weekly to learn the funda- 
mentals of cartooning. We have been for- 
tunate in securing Herbert A. Steinke, art 
director in Albany public schools, who acts 
as faculty advisor. 

“The meetings of the clubs are held 
weekly and nearly all the time is devoted 
to drawing. A different lesson, in mimeo- 
graph style, is passed out to each member 
at every meeting. In this way the student 
can not only see his directions but be able 
to study cartoons which are reproduced 
on plates enclosed in the lessons. 

“Mr. Steinke and I made it clear when 
we started that the Cartoon Club system 
does not intend to make cartoonists. We 
have tried, however, to promote one thing, 
and that is the idealistic standards of art- 
minded high school students. By drawing 
editorial cartoons, which are included in 
the lessons, the students acquaint them- 
selves with the social and political condi- 
tions of the world about them. And not 
only that, but they can bring out to other 
students the importance of education in 
cartoon form.” 


Statue of Abraham Lincoln by Paul Manship 
Recently Erected at Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Occasionally I use the 
brush instead of the 
pen and I find it 


‘A WONDERFUL 
ADVENTURE!” 
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4 “(ZN some cases, Higgins’ 

: Drawing Ink has even been 
an inspiration to me,” continues James 
Alexander, second prize winner in the Black 
Drawing Inks Division of the Higgins’ 
Award Contest, and creator of the fine 
black and white drawing shown above. 
Workmanship counts in this contest. Yes 
indeed! But just as important is the origi- 
nal idva responsible for your sketch. Use 
the brush or the pen, or both, as you pre- 
fer, just as long as you portray an original 
idea in drawing ink. THAT’S ALL. YOU 
HAVE TO DO TO ENTER THE HIG- 
GINS’ AWARD CONTEST—to draw or 
paint in drawing inks, the same as other 
enthusiastic participants. 


CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 15! 


You, too, will be delighted with Higgins’ Col- 
ored Drawing Inks—with the new Higgins’ 
Award Contest—with the fine prizes in cash 
and in drawing inks. Would you like to learn 
more about ‘‘How To Draw and Paint In Col- 
ored Drawing Inks’’? This is the name of an 
intriguing series of five lessons prepared by Mr. 
A. L. Guptill, America’s widest known teacher 
and authority on the gabject. Just fill in the 
coupon below, send it§® us, together with the 
label taken from a ne le of Higgins’ Black 
or Colored Drawing | d we will be pleased 
to send this interest sson sheet to you. 








The Japanese 


ID you notice an item in the news- 
D papers recently announcing that 


several United States swimming 


coaches are investigating the report, now 
quite widespread, that the Japanese swim- 
mers were pumped with oxygen just be- 
fore they left the locker room to start 
their races in the recent Olympics? 


The details have not been produced as 


to just how this was done, if at all, but, 
supposedly, the Japanese swimmers in- 
haled a number of deep breaths from an 
oxygen tank secreted in their dressing 
room; then went directly to the starting 
mark feeling lung-powerful and otherwise 
stimulated to such a degree that they 
were able to win most of the honors in 
the men’s events. 


I heard this story in Los Angeles last 


summer, just after the Olympics, and 
heard it again when I returned East; and 
talked to a number of real authorities on 
the subjects of oxygen, breathing, swim- 
ming, and libel. My eonclusion, after hear- 
ing all the nearby e 
Japanese really did take deep whiffs from 
an oxygen tank, the worst that they can 
be accused of is impoliteness. They should 
have offered the oxygen tank to the rest 
of the nationalities. Most of the others 
would have neededgomething more than 
that—an outboard motor, perhaps. The 
Japanese had more in them than oxygen, 
and anyone who saw them swim is con- 
vinced of it. 


ence, is that, if the 


Well, what did they have? They had a 


SCHOLASTIC 


Crawl Stroke 


By JACK LIPPERT 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


number of improvements on the American 
version of the crawl stroke. The American 
improvements have been made during the 
past two decades on what used to be called 
the Australian crawl, getting its name in 
1902 when an Australian named Cavill 
went to England to swim in the champion- 
ships. It was learned that the Australians 
learned the stroke from the natives of the 
South Sea Islands, who probably knew as 
much about swimming as anybody today. 

After studying the American craw] 
(Johnny Weissmuller is the classicist of 
this style), and the body design of motor 
speed boats, the Japanese, through years 
of observation and practice, evolved the 
crawl stroke which varies in several details 
from the original crawl and the American 
version of it. 

The Japanese swimmers have eliminated 
what seems to them all unnecessary move- 
ments the American swimmers make; such 
as the rolling of the body from side to 
side. The Japanese keep the hips level, 
but deeper in the water than we do. Their 
wonderful leg development (you have seen 
Japanese acrobats, and how they can do 
wonders with their legs) enables them to 
make a powerful down drive on the leg 
kick. The up-swing of the leg to them is 
incidental. Many Americans and others 
give equal attention to the up-swing, and 
that is the reason you see (and perhaps 











From NOW to MARCH 15, 1933 
To Compete For The DIXON AWARD in ART METAL CRAFTS 


yaa PRIZES and National Honors will go to the winners of Scholastic's 
country-wide competition in Jewelry Making and other Art Metal Work, sponsored 
by William Dixon, Incorporated.~If you are a student in this craft you should enter the 
age original creative effort and superior workman- 
ship. Even if you do not secure one of the 26 Prizes of money or tools (Total Value 
$330.00), you will help your school and your own craftsmanship. Make up your mind 


competition. It is designed to 





to begin right NOW—before it is too late. 


The New DIXON CATALOG 


Features Metal Arts Tools and Sup- 
ies, Linoleum and Wood Block 
inting, Leathercraft, Wood Carv- 

ing, Lapidary Work, Model Making, 

and processes such aa Etching, Chas- 
ing, Repousse, Enameling, Electro- 
plating, etc. 


How to Obtain a Copy:- 


The Catalog will be sent FREE 
to Teachers and School Adminis- 
trative Departments. To Students 
and Craftsmen a charge of $1.00 
will be made. This amount wi 

be credited against any purchase 
of $5.00 or more, made within 
one year. c 


In order that we may have a —% 
suitable record for the sending ‘ 
of supplemental data of value to 

eachers which may develop 
later we request that Teachers 
give Name and Address of School 
and Subjects they teach, in addi- 
- to mailing address for Cata- 
og. 


WILLIAM DIXON, INCORPORATED 


32 EAST KINNEY STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


DT AAG 





45 san. 
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feel) so much splash when you go to an 
American swimming meet. The only time 
the Japanese splash is when they dive 
into the pool. 

American coaches have noticed the 
tendency on the part of our swimmers to 
bend the elbow on the arm-pull through the 
water. The Japanese have eliminated this 
bent elbow on the pull, and only bend it 
(as you can see in the above photographs) 
on the return of the arm. Of course all 
coaches, whatever their nationality, teach 


their swimmers to, start the arm-pull the 
instant the hand touches the water. The 
Japanese pay special attention to the dig- 
in speed of the shands, and want this 
“catch,” as the oarsmen call it, to capital- 
ize every inch of its pull. The Japanese 
down leg-kick being so powerful, their 
upper hodies are pretty high on the water, 
even though their hips are unconvention- 
ally low. 

Otherwise, the Japanese follow faithfully 
the American methods. Except that they 
may breathe special oxy- 
gen before a race. 





ABOVE: Kuo. Kitamura ap- 
proaching the finish line of the 
1500-meter freestyle Olympic 
trace, which he won intherecord ~ 
time of 19 minutes, 12.4 sec- 
onds, an improvement of 39.4 | 
seconds on the previous record. 











BELOW: Makino who placed 
second in the 1500-meters, 
1.7 seconds behind his 
teammate, Kitamura. Both 
photographs are excellent 
examples of the "speed- 
boat” displacement of a 
Japanese body in water. 
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STUDENTS ...... 


Last Call to Win a 


GRATON & KNIGHT SCHOLASTIC. AWARD 
for the BEST DESIGNS APPLIED to LEATHER 


$25 = 
TEN MERCHANDISE AWARDS WORTH $5 EACH 


Perhaps you have already started work on your entry, or if not, have 
it all planned and ready to go ahead with. But if you think a bit more 
practice would help and want to make another leather article before 
submitting your entry, there is still time enough left. However, you 
must not delay, as March 15, 1933 is the dead-line. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: You know far better than we, that the 
honor, incentive and confidence which a student derives from 
winning a Scholastic Award is of vastly greater importance 
Knowing that you are always look- 
ing for ways and means to entourage your pupils in their artistic 
efforts, we offer you, without charge, a series of Leathercraft 
Classroom Project Folders, each of which gives complete instruc- 
tions for making a Leathercraft article. Four Project Folders 
have been sent out thus far during the school year, and upon 
receipt of your name and school address we will be glad to place 
you upon our list and to send you any or all of the back numbers. 


LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 


DEPT. W-33 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


715 
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A WRENCH 
“IN THE WORKS”! 
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You Can Win 
CASH PRIZES 


with Drawings like this in the 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 


For Mechanical Drawing! 


O YOU KNOW that a good mechanical 

drawing done by you in the classroom or on 
your own initiative in your own time may win 
for you a substantial cash prize, a set of Higgins’ 
Colored Drawing Inks or a handsome bronze 
medal in the HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 
for mechanical drawing? 


The above assembly drawing of a knife-handled 
monkey wrench was drawn up for your instruc- 
tion as one of a series of five most interesting 
projects on mechanical drawing by Mr. J. H. 
Constantine, nationally known educational author- 
ity on mechanical drawing. All are outlined in 
“The Romance of Industry,” a novel brochure 
which explains the vital relation of mechanical 
drawing to today’s industry—and which gives you 
full details of the Higgins’ Award Contest! You 
should enter this contest at once to get out of it 
all of the benefits in training and experience which 
interpreting ““The Romance of Industry” through 
mechanical drawing will give you. 


CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 15 


Be sure to write today for contest de- 
tails. Be sure to include, with your 
inquiry, a label from a new bottle of 

Higgins’ Drawing Ink for 
which we will be glad to 
send you this handsome 
“Romance of Industry’ 
brochure with Mr. 
Constantine’s me- 
chanical drawing 
project sheets. 















Chas. M. Higgins &Co., Inc., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Please send me (check information desired) : 

() Details of the NEW Higgins’ Mechanical Drawing Contest. 

CD Also interesting instruction sheets, for which I enclose 

the label from a new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 


IT ksasisstic-scesosieslilaghaipisicambieatnasctpnapuiniasibacde 


Your School and Mech. Dr’w’g Teacher... 
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WILL YOu Be€ 
One OF THE 


PRIZE WINNERS 


IN THE APPLIED 
DESIGN SECTION 
OF SCHOLASTICS 
CONTEST - HERE 
ARE some IDEAS 
FOR OBJECTS YOU CAN SEND IN 








b gOU Can Carve 
N) and color a | ¥ 
TABLE MAT OR 
WALL PLAQUE | MAN 
(Jake an artistic 


pair of useful 
BOOK €ND$ 














Lash Pang 
GIFT BOX 


O:. send in one 

popular 
a PANELS or 
Fo Teyries 
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Tou will sure of rich 
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[itje have prepared some special 

Cie reve prepe and printed ideas 
called "POINTERS IN APPLIED 
DESIG: Write for yours today. 
These valuable helps are FREE! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


oe Rr 
339-439 HAYES AVE., SANDUSKY, O110 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





EVERY CLUB, CLASS and SOCIETY, 
SHOULD HAVE 
your ‘Tanna 
ce cain sao om SHE SATS 
ch a dh -- A — 
BASTIAN BROS.CU 668 Berton Bids. Rocherter,NY. 










SPORTCHATTER 


NE of the rackets that is now pos- 
ing as sport is the groan and 
grunt game, better known as pro- 
fessiunal wrestiing. If, you haven’t seen 
one of these bouts im the flesh, you no 
doubt have seen some of the more spec- 
tacular moments shown in the news reels. 

This slam-bang, billy-goat-butting, fisti- 
cuffing kind of wrestling is a development, 
pure and simple, of box-office appeal. Five 
or six years ago, Jack Curley, big-time 
promoter of prize-fights, wrestling, mara- 
thon dances, etc., noticed that the crowd 
at one of his wrestling shows enjoyed most 
the bout in which one of the wrestlers, an 
ex-college football player, made several 
flying tackles at this opponent. On the 
third flying tackle, the opponent antici- 
pated the tackle, and stepped aside, the 
ex-footballer flyine flat on his face. This 
was great fun, and the crowd roared. Mon- 
sieur Jacques Curley meditated; decided 
that it was good stuff. 

Thereafter the Curley wrestling shows 
had an ever-increasing amount of flying 
tackles. Everything short of homicide 
is allowed. Are the bouts honest? Are 
the “wrestlers” in earnest? Obviously not; 
the whole thing is a show. In New York 
state, and many others, the law does not 
even allow the promoters to advertise the 
wrestling as such, but requires that it be 
called a “wrestling exhibition.” But this 
does not discourage the fans from paying 
their money, and even though many of 
these fans realize that what they are pay- 
ing to see is not on the up-and-up, they 
get much satisfaction out of the entertain- 
ment, and delight in booing and hissing a 
rassler who cannot “take it,” and who is 
always crawling to the ropes. 

Don’t get the idea from what I say that 
these rasslers are softies. A softie who 
would enter the ring against an opponent 
like T.ondos, Lewis, Sonnenberg, or Shikat 
(and dozens of others I could name) would 
not live to tell the tale. Most of these fel- 
lows (there are severa! hundred wrestlers 
in this racket) are old-timers who know 
how to wrestle when they want to.—J.L. 


ART CONTEST NOTICE 

The Scholastic Awards committee has 
been advised that the C. W. Dannenhauer 
Company, sponsors of the Dannenhauer 
Awards for craftsmanship in leather 
work, have filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 

The leather work awards originally spon- 
sored by the Dannenhauer company will be 
taken over by Graton & Knight. Thus 
there will be two divisions of the Graton 
& Knight awards, Division A. and Division 
B., the latter being those originally an- 
nounced by the Dannenhauer Co. 


PLANTERS PEANUT WORD 
BUILDING PRIZE WINNERS 


In Contest Which Closed Jan. 7th 

First, $15.00: Milton Boyce, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Second, $10.00: Lottie Rucker, 
Lorado, W. Va. 

Third, $5.00: Eleanor Jones, Ce- 
resco, Nebr. 

Five $1.00 Prizes: Gertrude Ko- 
secki, Kenosha, Wis.; Olaf Hage, 
Topeka, Kans.; Josephine Michna, 
Monongah, W. Va.; William Hart, 
Monroeville, O.; Marie Clary, Stan- 
field, Ore. 

One hundred honorable mentions, 
who receive a pound box of salted 
Planters Peanuts, will be notified 
by mail. 
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Sincere Expression 


The study of art, like the study of music, 
a medium of unquestioned integ- 
rity. For discordant color is as much a handi- 
cap in training the eye as a discordant 
piano is in training the ear. And because 
the importance of this fact is becoming 
more and more recognized, art instructors 
everywhere are stressing mediums of the 
very highest quality... and accordingly 
are recommending Weber Artists’ Colors— 
the choice of America's leading artists- 
painters. Write for catalog, color cards and 
address of nearest Weber distributor. 


F. WEBER CO., Inc., Philadelphia 
Factories: Philadelphia. Branches: St. Louis; Baltimore 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1854 


WEBER 


Artists’ Colors 


OIL — WATER — TEMPERA — PASTEL 
The Colors the Old Masters Would Hare Used 

















Two can live 
almost as cheaply 
as one... 


stance, rooms at the mini- 

mum rate of $3 a day for one 
person, are only $4a day for two. 

And the Lexington is a new hotel, 

located in the Grand Central Zone, 

one block from fashionable Park 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,Lexington Ave.at48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’! Manager 
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a day more for two persons at 
“| the Hotel Lexington. For in- 
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ON THE SCREEN 














Reviews by Students 


Prosperity (M.G.M.). This is a relief 
from sex plays and love dramas. Some of 
the humor is crude, but never vulgar. The 
plot switches frequently from comedy to 
farce and ends with a stirring bit of old- 
time melodrama. While Polly Moran and 
Marie Dressler dominate the action, the 
plot involves enough others that the clown- 
ing of the principals does not become tire- 
some. 

—Edwin Stiles Smith, 
Saranac Lake (N.Y.) H. 8. 


“I Am a Fugitive” (Warner). The pic- 
ture is a portrait of man’s cruelty to his 
fellows, of the smallness of public officials, 
and of the awfulness of an accepted form 
of our civilization. It will generate thought 
and action wherever it is shown. 

—Mary Jane McBride, 
Avalon (Pa.) H. 8. 

(All students who have reviews pub- 

lished receive an Eastman camera free.) 
- * . 


The following ite too late for re- 
view, promise well. 
Hallelujah, ’'m A Bum (United Art- 
ists). The latest name for Jolson’s next 
icture. One of his radio audience thinks 
e could not have chosen a better title. 
Jennie Gerhardt (Paramount). Another 
Theodore Dreiser film, with Sylvia Sidney. 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer (Paramount). 
The book was a sensation. Gary Cooper is 
the star. 
Joe Palooka (United Artists). Jimmy 
Durante manages a box-fighter. 
Sweepings (R.K.O.). From the novel, 
by Lester Cohen, one of the best about the 
rise of Chicago, B.G. (Befote Gangsters). 
Topaze (R.K.O.). From an_ unusual 
play, with John Barrymore and Myrna 
L 


oy. 
Our Betters (R.K.O.). The W. Somerset 
Maugham play. 





Literature of the Southwest 


(Concluded from page 4) 

home have been collected by Hilton R. 
Greer. Some of these tales portray the 
locality with surpassing skill. From 
this collection is reprinted in Scho- 
lastic Mary Austin’s “Papago Kid.” 
Dorothy Scarborough’s “The 
Drought,” Westmoreland Gray’s “Si- 
lent McTash,” Charles J. Finger’s 
“The Jade Piece” from his collection 
In Lawless Lands, and Margaret Bell 
Houston’s “Rain Preacher” are other 
stories .to be recommended in this 
same volume. 

Another interpreter of Indian life 
that must not be overlooked is Oliver 
LaFarge. He is most friendly in his 
relations with the Navajos and the 
Hopis with whom he has mingled, and 
most successful in his scientific inves- 
tigations. Laughing Boy, which won 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1929, is a ro- 
mance of Indian life, and two short 
stories, “North is Black” and “Dan- 
gerous Man,” are revealing studies in 
character and custom of the Indian of 
the Southwest. 








~~ 


This paper garden glints with light— 

Romance could well be there tonight: 

The fountain with a paper jet, 

A Romeo and Juliet 

With paper hearts which, if in haste 

Should break, could be patched up 
with paste, 


Tuts scene of a paper garden, sketched by 
Ernest W. Watson with Eldorado, the mas- 
ter drawing pencil, looks almost like a 
stage setting. 

And well it might. For in these Eldorado 
Abstracts (as Mr. Watson calls them) 
there has been no attempt at realism. Card- 
board cut-outs have been made, assembled, 
and placed in the beam of a bright light 
—for light and shade effects. 

By attempting such a garden yourself, 
or any of the other scenes which will 


DORMIO 


THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 
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appear in this series, and sketching it, you 
will get many pointers on pencil technique 
—which you can use to advantage in com- 
peting in the Scholastic-Eldorado Award 
Contest for 1933. 


$50 $25 $15 


and five prizes of $5 each will be given for 
the best pencil renderings submitted in the 
contest. Your drawing must (1) be orig- 
inal, (2) illustrate pencil technique, (3) 
have the approval of your drawing teacher. 
Full details can be had from the editors 
of this magazine. Notice the degrees of 
lead used in the drawing. Equip your- 
selves with these and see what kind of 
garden you can sketch. Prepare yourself 
for the Scholastic-Eldorado Award Con- 
test for 1933! Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, New Jersey. 





LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Kveryuuing wuich the craitsman can possibly need in his 
work. Send for free illustrated price list and sample card 
of Graton & Knight quality leathers and all accessories. 
Leathercraft instruction book together with supplement 
may be had for 50 cents. 


THERCRAFT STUDIOS 
Dept. W-32 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Woreester, Mass. 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 





YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home i otographs. 









SHORSES 


Equip your guild 
coach with these 
models—Also coachmen, footmen and 
harness. FREE—Illustrated folder on re- 
quest. SPECIAL prices to high school 
students. 
BROWN & BLANCHARD—Denpt. “P” 

4142 Cass Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARLES 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 
Rates, facilities and atmosphere ideal for meet- 
ings of education associations. 





— 95¢ FOR PINS-RINGSS{* 
=s 


AEE 


pins—any letters, any year, any colo : 
LIIMIMM Silver plated, 12 or more, 25c each; 1 to 11, 30c. Gold AY 
Tis plated, 40c;, sterli Class 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


D, Liberal Arts—Law— 
Commerce — Music— Art 

—High School. Day and 

UNIVERSITY Evening. 6000 student 
body. Placement Bureau. 

Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















Junior College and Three 
Professional Schools. Ph: 

Education, Speech & Dramatic 
Arte—2, 3, & 4 year Normal 
courses, hip 1 & 2 
years. Register now. Dormi- 
tories. Campus. Catalog. 





SCHOOLS, ING. 
Rock Creek Park Estates. Box 8, Washington, D. C. 





TECHNICAL 


ELECTRICAL _, 
ENGINEERING 


A NCISE, comprehensive course for men of 
limited time, complete in one year. Mathemat- 
ics, engineering drawing, shop-work. Students 
construct motors, install wiring, test electrical 
machinery. Modern buildings. 40 years’ suc- 
® ‘cessful experience. Catalog on request. 


BLIS 


322 Takoma Ave., Washington, 0. C. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


r School of 
S$ A ee G E N T Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 
Of Boston University. 52nd yr. 4 years high school required. 


4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Cat x 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


FASHION 
FASHION ACADEMY 


COSTUME DESIGN - STYLING 
FOR TRADE, SCREEN 4 STAGE 


Specialized.training under 
EMER ALVIN HARTMAN 
America's foremost style instructor & authority 
Personal analysis of each student's requirements 
Booklet 12 ¢ 16 EAST 52nd ST. at FIFTH AVE. 
New York * Plaza 3-1844-5 * Paris 






































CORRESPONDENCE 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Work for “Uncle Sam” 


$1260 to $3400 Year 

MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big op- 
portunity for High School gradu- 
ates. Short hours. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list of 
future positions and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. G 293 - Rochester, N. Y. 















PIN 25¢ RING $1.CATALOG FREE 
Reduction on quantity 
orders. Many fine rings 


3638 shown in our new catalog. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO., 212 Bruce Ave., N. Attleboro, Mass. 
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TEST YOURSELF 


In the following list, check ten occupa- 
tions which ordinarily require extensive 
education beyond high school (such as col- 
lege, normal school, or professional school). 
See answers in March 4th issue. 

1. Architect. 2. Barber. 3. Carpenter. 
4, Chemist. 5. Conductor. 6. Dentist. 
7. Electrical engineer. 8. Forester. 9. Law- 
yer. 10. Librarian. 11. Machinist. 12. Milli- 
ner. 13. Postman. 14. Pharmacist. 15. 
Physician. 16. Plumber. 17. Printer. 18. 
Sheetmetal worker. 19. Teacher. 20. 
Typist. 


° 
Papago Kid 
(Continued frem page 6) 

by the time they got in, for the nights had 
suddenly turned cold and they had trav- 
eled all the last day itt. one of those blind- 
ing storms of dust that rise about the 
beginning of the rains. The Kid was 
coughing steadily in the dust, and saying 
more than Red had known him to say 
before, of how good it would be to get 
between the clean dafk walls of a jacab 
to rest. All the time, as if he had a kind 
of sense of its being necessary to get 
there somehow in spite of everything, he 
kept on beating his way through the wall 
of dust when he ought to have been lying 
under a mesquite ~ They dropped 
the wind behind them in the night, and 
about mid-morning,-@s they sighted the 
smoke of the jacal between the little oaks, 
they heard the tombes going, and one of 
those four-stringed Yaqui harps. 

You see the girl’s old man had got 
tired of this ceremonious engagement that 
never came to anything. He wanted a 
regular son-in-law, and what Red and the 
Kid had stumbled on was the infare of 
the girl’s marriage t@ a regular husband 
which had taken place the night before. 

The present came in handily, but I take 
it the groom was none too well pleased 
or the girl too much so. Red and the Kid 
slept under a mesquite on the way back 
to Pantac, where the first of the rains 
found them, and stuck to their trail all 
the way to Robles Pass. It was there the 
drenching he had, and maybe feeling what 
he’d lost at last, put the Kid in the 
hospital. : 

That year I began to be interested in 
this Socorro proposition and was in San 
Francisco interviewing the owners when 
Red and the Kid paid us their usual 
spring visit. And, it just happened that I 
was off at the other side of Papagueria 
looking for a man who was said to be able 
to make repairs on a Diesel engine, when 
they came back in the fall, 

That was the first year of-the influenza 
epidemic in these parts. And for all we 
were so isolated, it reached us while I 
was away from camp and niped off half 
a dozen of my best men. Mind you though, 
I had heard nothing of it when I came 
back after a ten days’ absence, making 
Robles Pass about the middle of the after- 
noon on Tuesday. Tuesday. Along about 
four of the clock. 

I was driving my own car with only a 
Papago swamper, making time on the 
road from Quitovaquita. You know how it 
is about that time of day, when the 
shadows begin to come out of the canons 
and stretch themselves, and the air next 
to the ground grows lighter as if the earth 
gave back some of the brightness it had 
absorbed during the day. Off to the west- 
ward the Baboquivaris were thinning like 
a veil, and I was thinking of nothing in 
particular but the faint green tinge climb- 
ing up the dry stems of the ocotillo, which 
is the first notice that the year has turned 
on its axis. 

All at once the swamper nudged me. 
“Man,” he said. “White man, walking.” 

I looked up and saw him considerably 
to the left, bearing off toward Pantac, 
which is the first of the Papago villages. 

(Concluded on next page ) 
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For Quick and Accurate 


reference on all facts concern- 
ing words, persons, places, 
you need 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


FOURTH EDITION 


The Best Abridged Dictionary. 
Based on the NEW International, 
“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY.” 
Here is a companion for your 
hours of reading and _ study.. 
Packed with a wealth of informa 
tion that is instantly yours. Th 
Paper Edition: Cloth, $3.50; Fab- 
rikoid, $5.00; Leather, $7.00. At 
yo bookseller or from the pub- 
ishers. Write for free booklet of 
interesting questions and answers 
—12 entertaining quizzes. Please 
name “Scholastic.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 

















STUNTS 
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In the Water 


42 different stunts that you can learn 
to do in the water—all diagrammed 
_ described (see sample above) on 
the 


WATER STUNTS CHART 


printed on heavy colored cardboard; 
paraffin protected; ready to hang. Spe- 
cial price for Scholastic readers, 25 
cents each by mail. If you want to 
make some pin-money by selling this 
popular and novel chart, send $2 for 
ten. Price printed on the chart is 50 
cents, sell them at 35 cents each. Im- 
mediate delivery. Write 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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e 
Papago Kid 
(Concluded from page 32) 
He was beyond hail, but even at that dis- 
tance, a moment later, I knew him. It 
was Red Morgan packing his blanket and 
looking neither to the right nor the left. 

“He’s going to tell the girl,” I said to 
myself; and then “That’s funny,” I said, 
because there wasn’t anything I could 
think of that he had to tell, or that the 
Kid himself wouldn’t have told her. And 
I said to myself again that the Kid had 
been combing Red’s hair for him, for if 
ever there was a hobo had his tail between 
his legs as he slouched along, it was Red. 

“White man heap damn sorry,” said the 
Papago, which seemed about the sense of 
things. I thought that Red must have 
been drinking worse than usual for the 
Kid to have laid into him like that, and 
then I saw him. The Kid, I mean. He'd 
been lagging behind a bit, and the tops 
of the mesquite had hid him. I had an 
idea, though, he was feeling particularly 
fine, by the way he stepped along at Red’s 
shoulder, Red carrying the outfit as usual. 
I half stopped the car, thinking to speak 
to them, but it was too far for that. They 
must have recognized me though, for just 
as I let out the gas again the Kid turned 
and waved his hat at me. 

That was all there was to it; my think- 
ing how well the Kid looked and feeling 
sorry for old Morgan and wondering if 
the Kid wasn’t a bit hard on him. At 
Tucson where I stopped that night I heard 
that the flu had been at my camp and that 
Doc Stivers, who was the company’s offi- 
cial physician, was up there with them, 
quarantined. He was waiting for me at 
the office when I got in, for of course I 
went in without losing any time. It was 
my business to be where the men were. 

“Seen anybody on the road?” was almost 
the first thing he asked me. 

“Red Morgan,” I said; “over toward 
Baboquivari.” 

I don’t know why I didn’t say “Papago 
Kid,” and so make my everlasting reputa- 
tion with the Psychic Research Society, 
but I didn’t. The little cherub that sits up 
aloft and looks after those things wasn’t 
working on the job that day. I just said 
“Red Morgan,” and let it go at that. 

“Damn hobo,” said the doctor; “breaking 
quarantine! Gone to tell the girl I sup- 
pose. And now I'll have the whole Papago 
nation on my hands. He disappeared di- 
rectly after the funeral, but it never oc- 
curred to me that was what he was up to.” 

“Whose funeral?” I said, not taking it 
in yet. 

“The Kid’s. He was one of our first 
cases. No stamina, of course, and only a 
fraction of a lung!” 

“Look here,” I said. “Let’s get this 
thing straight. I saw Red Morgan making 
Papagueria on Tuesday. You mean to tell 
me that Red and the Kid—” I was con- 
sideraby staggered. 

“Blew in here the first of the week,” says 
Stivers, kind of crisp like. “The Kid was 
taken down Thursday, bad. We buried him 
Sunday.” 

“Papago Kid” is to be included in Mrs. 
Austin’s forthcoming book, “One Smoke 
Stories,” published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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Stopping for lunch 
on io Pass Trail 





We call it an cjennual ties 
but it will be no end of fun . . . 


Never before has so much tour value 
been secured for so little money as 
this Scholastic Glacier National Park 
Tour for high school teachers, students, 
and their friends. 


Leaving Chicago on July 6, over the 
Great Northern Railway, we will have 
eleven days of highly concentrated 
education in the Natural Sciences — 
plus the most enjoyable outing we 
can imagine—reaching Chicago on the 
return journey July 16, invigorated, 
stimulated, inspired. 

Everything has been arranged—a 
special Empire Builder train, 


powerful cars for mountain climbing 
highways in the park, boats for moon- 
light nights beneath snow-covered 
peaks, Indian pow-wows, picturesque 
native guides, ranger-naturalists to ex- 
plain everything we see, and meals that 
will make you forget home-cooking! 
Everything has been arranged for — 
this is an all-expense tour— one low 
cost covers everything. 


Send for particulars—then talk to 
your friends about going. Never before 
has so much de luxe travel been 
offered for so little money. 





the best accommodations at 
hotels and camps in Glacier 
National Park, sure-footed 


saddle horses for trails and 


SCHOLASTIC 
155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full particulars of Scholastic's 
Glacier National Park Tour next July. 











WRITE TODAY FOR | S4n* 
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NEW 4-LETTER WORD CONTEST! 









DICTIONARY 


Ist Prize........... $15.00 

2nd Prize ......... 10.00 

Sed Prize ......... SSO 
FIVE $1.00 PRIZES 


One Hundred Honorable Mentions, each recely- 
ing a one pound box of Planters Peanuts. 









SCHOLASTIC 





The Student Forum 


(Scholastic will print under this heading 
letters it deems of special merit, not 
exceeding 300 words, on subjects of 
student interest.) 

















Ho’ many 4-letter words can you make 
with the letters of this sentence: "DE- 
MAND PLANTERS PEANUTS"? Try your hand 
and win a cash prize! There are such words 
as: deem, made, rent, and even pule and 
tutul You may use any letter in the sentence 
DEMAND PLANTERS PEANUTS as many times 
as you like. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Use only 4-letter words found in a standard 
unabridged English dictionary, such as Web- 
ster's New International Dictionary. 2. Do not 





use abbreviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, or obsolete words. 3.Send a Planters 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
your entry. If you cannot obtain a label, send 
a hand-drawn picture of Mr. Peanut instead. 
4. Mail before midnight, March 5th, 1933. 
5. Address entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
Room 1310, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 6. Prizes are awarded for length of list 
and neatness. Judge's decision is final. 7. Win- 
ners will be announced in April I5th issue of 
Scholastic. 8. A word of several meanings 
may be listed -only one time. 





SPENCERIAN NEATNESS 
AWARDS 


The reading of thousands of manu- 
scripts submitted to the Scholastic 
Awards is a huge task. In order to 
encourage more legible manuscripts and 
better penmanship, the following 
awards are offered by the Spencerian 
Pen Company, makers of Spencerian 
Fountain Pens and Spencerian Steel 
Pens. 


For the best twenty-five manuscripts 
written in ink, judged according to 
legibility and good penmanship, twenty- 
five Spencerian Fountain Pens are of- 
fered. These pens have 14 karat solid 
gold nibs with hard iridium tips and 
are available in three styles, Fine, 
Medium, and Dome, with barrels in 
brilliant modern effects. 





NINTH ANNUAL 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


SCHOLARSHIPS—HONORS—PRIZES—CASH 


FOR CREATIVE WORK BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN ART AND LITERATURE 


In every issue, Scholastic prints one or more of the prize groups 

offered in the Scholastic Awards. For complete rules about all prizes, 

write the Scholastic Awards, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Competition closes March 15, 1933, but entries should be sent as soon 
as possible. Send for free rule book today. 


SCHOLASTIC, WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


BRENTANO BOOK REVIEW 
AWARD 


Three prizes of $10, $5, and $38 re- 
spectively and ten honorable mentions, 
each consisting of a popular modern 
book, are offered for the best book re- 
view not exceeding 300 words in length. 

Prizes are to be awarded primarily 
for the quality of expression and for 
the soundness of literary judgment ex- 
hibited by the writer. Secondary con- 
siderations are the choice of subject, 
originality of idea, and the appearance 
of the manuscript. Entrants may dis- 
cuss any special phase of the book, or 
they may consider it as a unit. 


Students may send as many entries 
as they wish. Work submitted through- 
out the year is eligible for publication 
in the Round Table department of 
Scholastic. Whether or not work is pub- 
lished in the Round Table, it remains 
eligible for prizes. 








Protest 
Dear Editor: 

Until the December 17, issue of Scho- 
lastic, we, the Seniors of Villa Madonna 
Academy, have given our indorsement to 
the use of Scholastic in our literature 
classes. The short story, “A Proudful 
Fellow,” by Miss Julia Peterkin, however, 
falls far below our standard of good lit- 
erature. The policy of Scholastic hitherto 
has led us to expect something less degrad- 
ing than the article in question. Such 
stories as this can be secured at any 
news-stand. It may perhaps be true to the 
life of a certain cross-section of our coun- 
try, but literature should also satisfy our 
desire for the good and the beautiful. This 
story presents no ideals and certainly con- 
tains no lesson for students with Christian 
training. 

This letter was not instigated by our 
instructor. We had made our protest to 
her on our own initiative. We hope that 
we shall have no reason in the future to 
be disappointed in Scholastic. 

—Mary Muething 
President, Senior Class 


Dear Editor: 

I am very much interested in knowing 
what other people in the world think of 
the study of Latin. Did you study Latin? 
Does it help you as an editor in any way? 
Would it be advisable for one interested in 
the art of writing for a popular magazine 
to take up the study of Latin? Is the study 
of Latin required for those who take up 
the art of writing? 

I and my class-mates would very much 
appreciate an answer to the above queries. 

—Mary Page 
Bellefontaine (Ohio) H. 8. 

Ed. Note: There is a tendency in colleges and 
high schools today to drop the study of Latin as 
impractical for the modern world. To our mind, 
it depends a good deal on what you want to do 
with yourself. We studied Latin ourselves and 
it didn’t seem to do us any harm. Any one who 
wishes to understand the glish languages—or 
“— other European tongue —will find Latin 
valuable. For writers, lawyers, doctors, scicn- 
tists, it is still important. Not to mention the 
pleasure it may give to any one who wishes to 
appreciate the culture in which he lives. 





* * * 
Dear Editor: 

I have been quite pleased to read articles 
in your magazine about Negroes. These are 
particularly valuable for they give students 
a glimpse of a people about whom they 
are usually ignorant. I hope you will pub- 
lish more and some by Negro authors. 

It rather surprised me to find the word 
Negro written with a small n. Webster’s 
Dictionary, I know, gives authority for the 
small n while capitalizing such words as 
Negrito and Negrillo. However, the word 
refers to a group of people, and to use 
a small n is just as much a mistake as to 
write jew, irish, or european. I do not feel 
that I am particularly sensitive in asking 
that the small n be discontinued by your 
magazine. 

—Layle Lane 

James Monroe High School 

New York, N. Y. 
Ed. Note:—This is typical of several let- 
ters from Negro students on this point. 
Scholastic’s use of. the small n was inad- 
vertent. Hereafter the capital will be used 
as its permanent style. 
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SUGGESTIONS: 


Social Studies 
By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Bronxville (N. Y.) High School 


Democracy and Social Chaos (Page 15) 

Before we consider our rich America it 
is desirable to determine what wealth is. 
Make a check mark (\/) before each item 
in the list which you believe to be wealth: 
casagndé ten dollars, ........ hardware store, ........ 
unemployment, ........ education, ........ bread, 
ape water, ....... land, ....... SICKMESS, .....00 
health, _........ recreation, ........ telephone, 
sossenio magazine, ........ Coal, ........ advertising. 
From your consideration of these items 
how would you define wealth? List those 
factors which make the United States a 
wealthy nation. The American people have 
definite qualities which have made them 
wealthy in the past and will help them to 
overcome the current depression. Place a 
check (\/) before each word which de- 


scribes our people: ........ LAZY, .-r0c0+0 ambi- 
CHOUE, . 5.00000 satisfied, ........ optimistic, ........ 
pessimistic, ........ hardworking, ........ pleas- 
ure seeking, ........ careful, ........ careless. 


Compare our resources as to population, 
characteristics of our people, natural re- 
sources, business organization, and finan- 
cial system with those of England, France, 
Germany, Japan, and Italy. What do you 
find? 

Show by illustration or otherwise how 
we have failed to make the most of our 
opportunities from an economic, political, 
and social viewpoint. Justify the statement 
that the present depression might be the 
best thing that has ever happened to this 
country. 

Name the social agencies of organiza- 
tions on which we have depended. Why 
have they failed to meet the present situa- 
tion? Debate the following: Resolved, That 
it is the duty of the state to provide main- 
tenance for those, who through no fault 
of their own, are deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of making a living. 

Analyze the “Share the Work” scheme. 
What weakness do you find? Strong 
points? How would you improve on it? 

Barter works as long as direct contacts 
may be maintained. When this fails, token 
money or scrip is used. How do you ac- 
count for the fact that token money can- 
not be held or monopolized; that it cannot 
be used to extract interest, or be cornered 
or manipulated, inflated or deflated, while 
other forms of money can? 


Literature of the Southwest (Page 4) 

This issue has in it a discussion of the 
literature of the Southwest by Miss Bes- 
sey. After reading it, decide what books 
on this interesting section of the country 
will give you the best understanding of 
its history and people. Class reports on 
supplementary reading will help your fel- 
low students as well as aid you in express- 
ing yourself in concise and accurate terms. 


Why Scientific Names (Page 10) 
Latin is the basis of what modern lan- 
guages? On a map of the world indicate 
the countries speaking these languages. 
Approximately what proportion of the 
earth’s area do they occupy? What per- 
centage of the population of the earth 
do they represent? Which of our institu- 
tions has always used Latin as its official 
language? How many words of Latin 
origin do you know? 
February Anniversaries (Page 17) 
As this month marks the anniversaries 


of the birth of many of our leading Ameri- 
cans we might appropriately celebrate this 
fact by having our classes read from their 
biographies, recount interesting anecdotes 
concerning them, show their influence on 
us, develop a series of projects dealing 
with their lives and times, and, if ambi- 
tious, dramatize scenes from their lives 
as part of the assembly program in their 
honor. 

The following historical movies are ex- 
cellent for assembly programs. 

Abraham Lincoln—A summary of his 
life and career—in one reel. 16 or 35 mm, 
distributed by Iowa State College, Visual 
Instruction Service, Ames, Iowa, at a 
small rental fee. 

Abraham Lincoln—Frank McGlyn in a 
condensed version of Drinkwater’s play— 
in two reels. 16 or 35 mm, distributed by 
F. C. Pictures Corporation, 265 Franklin 
Street, Buffalo, New York, at a small 
rental fee. 

The Son of Democracy—Ten chapters 
from the life of Lincoln—two reels each. 
35 mm only. F. C., Picture Corporation. 
Rental. 

The Benefactor-Life of Edison—two 
reels—16 and 35 mm. General Electric 
Company, Publicity Department, Schenec- 
tady, New York. Free loan. 


At Home and Abroad (Pages 17, 20-23) 
Of the news items of the fortnight which 
interested you the most? Which will most 
effect the world in which we live? Which 
will be remembered, the longest? Which 
do you intend to follow up? Analyze your 
choices. Why did you so select them? 
Write a news story dealing with any of 
these items and accompany it with illus- 
trations in any medium yeu choose. 


Technocracy (Page 22) 
In its next issue Seholastic will present 
the first of a series of three authoritative 
articles by Frederick L. Ackerman dealing 
with Technocracy in terms that we all 
can understand. In the meantime students 
should examine the references listed on 
page 22 in order that they have a general 
background for further study. 





English and Literature 
By MONICA D. RYAN 
English Instructor, Bay Ridge H. S., Brooklyn 


Cover Design 

Find as many representations of Abra- 
ham Lincoln by famous artists or sculp- 
tors as you can. How does each represent 
him? What in his personality has most 
appealed to each artist? How do these 
representations differ in point of empha- 
sis, method of presentation? Make a good 


collection of poems about Abraham 
Lincoln. 
Editorial (Page 3) 


Complete the quotation used as the title. 
What is the central thought of this edi- 
torial? What adequate people do you 
know? How do they show their adequacy? 
Write a brief defense of sheer nonsense. 
Do you know any nonsense poems or 
stories? 


Literature of the Southwest (Page 4) 

Here is another field for the Local Color 
Club. Survey your map of regional liter- 
ature. What section’ have proved most 
fruitful? The red chalk or stars. or pins 


FOR ENGLISH AND LITERATURE CLASSES 
« « « and FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


that you have used to indicate on your 
map a story about a certain region now 
should tell a real tale to every passerby. 

How does the literature of the South- 
west differ from that of New England? 
What is the material out of which liter- 
ature in this section has grown? What 
writers have featured the Southwest? Read 
and report upon Coronado’s Children. Lost 
Border, The Land of Little Rain, The Bas- 
ket Woman, Death Comes For the Arch- 
bishop, Laughing Boy. Acting upon some 
of the suggestions given in this article, 
write a short story or one-act play. 


Papago Kid (Page 5) 

What do you like best about this story? 
What touches make Papago Kid seem like 
a real person? Write an interesting char- 
acter sketch of him. Why does the author 
make so much of the Kid’s touch of mysti- 
cism? Find a passage of “poetic prose” 
in this story. Why should we call it po- 
etic? 

Imagine a scene or a situation in which 
the Kid or Red Morgan might take part. 
Write the scene. Compare it with a simi- 
lar scene in Papago Kid. Have you caught 
the author’s style? 


Mary Austin, Prophet and Poet (Page 7) 

What in Mary Austin’s life accounts 
for her interest in literature and her power 
as an author? How has she set her stamp 
on a section of the country? Account for 
her interest in Indian people and legends. 
Read and report upon chapters from 
Earth Horizon. 


Poetry Corner (Page !1) 

What are the characteristic features of 
indian poetry? Find other poems on Indian 
life and legend. Try your hand at writing 
a stanza in the spirit and form of these 
Indian songs. 


On Editing (Page 9) 

What is the derivation of the word 
editor? Define magazine. What are an ed- 
itor’s two fundamental jobs? What deter- 
mines his choice of articles? What equip- 
ment must an editor possess? What gives 
unity to Mr. Canby’s article? What ideas 
new to you does this article offer? 


The MacDowell Memorial Colony (Page 8) 

What is the purpose of the MacDowell 
Colony? To what does it owe its inspira- 
tion? Its realization? Re-tell briefly the 
characteristic features of life at the Col- 
ony. Prepare a brief biography of Edward 
MacDowell. Write a personality sketch of 
his widow, Marian MacDowell. Ask the 
musical clubs of your school to give a 
MacDowell program in assembly. Supple- 
ment the musical program with an account 
of the MacDowell Colony. 


Why the Scientific Names (Page 10) 

Write a brief precis of this article. Has 
the article justified the title for you? If 
not, why not? Which arguments of Dr. 
McBath are most forceful? Can you think 
of arguments against some of his points? 
Where would you like further proof or 
discussion? 


How to Get Into a Public Building (Page 26) 
State the architect’s problem briefly and 
completely. What makes getting into a 
public building such a problem? How have 
various architects of different centuries 
solved this problem? Can you think of 
another problem of art in modern life? 








NERGY IN Every OUNCE 









“The 
Nickel Lunch” 


Ice Hockey. Where does Energy 
come from anyway? From the food 
that you eat. That's why it's so impor- 
tant for you to watch your diet... 
eat the right kinds of foods ... the 
foods that will produce the energy that exercise and study demand. 


l: takes plenty of energy to play 


Planters Peanuts are just that kind of food. Planters Peanuts contain in 
abundance the elements that the body burns to furnish heat and strength. 
Measured in calories, Planters Peanuts are a richer source of energy than 
meat, potatoes or milk! 


Guarded against staleness by their expensive cellophane packages, 
Planters Peanuts are always fresh. No one who wants to be fit would eat 
food that wasn't fresh, that wasn't wholesome. 


So ask for Planters Peanuts by name. Not only the crispest, most perfectly 
roasted peanuts you ever ate, but the freshest, the most wholesome too. 
Be sure they are Planters. Look for the picture of "Mr. Peanut" on every 
bag. 5 cents everywhere. 


PLANTERS NUT AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. San Francisco Toronto, Canada 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 





